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Big Three Make It Official 


New York Throngs 
Celebrafe Armistice; 
Soldiers Are Quief 


By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Correspondent 

NEW YORK, May 7 (Delayed)— 
The war against Germany is over. 
Throughout New York, people who 
have been reading headlines and 
listening to the radio this Pavan 
climactic week were more 
ready to accept the flashes of all 
New York may appearing 
on the street early this morning. 

Newsstands were besieged from 9 
o'clock on, and news dealers were 
selling as fast as they could make 
change. Such headlines as “Nazis 
Quit,” in white letters on black in 
the New York Post; “Nazis Give 
Up, Surrender to Allies and Rus- 
sia Announced” in the World Tele- 
gram; “It’s VE Day (in black), Last 
German Units Yield (in red) let- 
ters), and “Remember Pearl Har- 
bor”. (white letters on black) in 
the New York Journal American. 

Other papers were also filling 
the front pages with blaring head- 
lines, but no faster than the news 
traveling by word of mouth in ap- 
artment houses, hotels, taxicabs, 
radios and on New York’s streets. 

Over the radio, which supplied 
the best running account of news 
developments, commentators were 
all on hand early this morning to 
give the account of the surrender 
from what news was available, min- 
ute by minute. To all those listen- 
ing to the network stations through- 
ee the ee ee ag of Amer- 

§ expert analysts kept trying 
to be more optimistic than the news 
. Still waiting for official 
Word from Washington. 

Was this the news which com- 
mentators, as well as the rest of 
America, had been expecting? All 


the commentators could do was| P: 


Speak in the same generalities as 
the man in the street was doing 
at the same time. 
One New York radio spokesman 
observed that the world had been 
expecting just this news. Another 
said, adlibbing when his prepared 
art ran out, “Whenever _ big 
8s happen, New.Yorkers always 
Want to throw things down from 
the window.” 
yroward Times Square, which al- 
ays has been the reaction hub of 
America’s biggest. city, ri -up 
phonebooks, memo pads, old let- 
ter, newspapers, confetti, and all 
ailable paper in a paper-short- 
pa country poured from the win- 
a on to the street. People some- 
es Stuck their heads out of the 
dows as though expecting a 
‘on to pass in the street, but 
_ in New York was without 
Soldiers were th quie of all 
the people atching this ‘ 
ttitement, be: eee 
mA cab driver on his way toward 
‘ag, uare noticed fiags still 
ving at half-mast on the streets 
bh, the city and remarked. “Wish 
Could be here to see this He de- 
d it most.” 
a Square is not the best 
teen et center of the nation, but 
‘ertainiy was the most corcested. 
(Continued on page 8) 








Président 61 





Yesterday 


And What A Birthday! 





WASHINGTON, May 8 (UP)—Today is President Harry S. 


Truman’s 61st birthday. 


But the President had not planned anything very elabo- 
rate to celebrate it—just a world-wide radio broadcast to mark 
the end of the war with Germany, and a dozen ‘or so confer- 
ences with various Government leaders. 

. Late in the afternoon he will go over to the Presidential 
quarters at*the White House to have a birthday dinner with 
his wife, daughter and some close friends. Maybe after dinner 
he will play a few favorite tunes on the piano. : 

The Trumans moved into the White House yesterday in 
the afternoon: They had been living since shortly after Mr. 
Truman’s succession to his present office in Blair House just 
across Pennsylvania Avenue from the Executive Mansion. A 
few days ago painters finished redecorating the White House, 


and 
tually the President’s first full 


Mr. Truman and his family moved in—so today is ac- 


day spent in the White House. 


It was a full day, starting with a press conference at 8:30 
this morning. Thirty minutes later the President was sched- 
uled for one of the most historic broadcasts ever made by a 
U. S. Chief Executive, announcing the official end of the pres- 


ent war with Germany. 





Big 4 Unanimity Assures 
Parley Success -- Molotoy 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 8 (ANS) 
—Agreement among the Big Four 
as to what amendments to the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals shall be 
sponsored by the U. S., Britain, 
Russia and China is so complete, 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov announced 
today,. that success of the world 
organization meetings here is vir- 
tually assured. 

Big Four discussions on amend- 
ments are at an end, he said at a 
ress conference. yesterday, and 
added that he hoped the work of 
the United Nations Conference, and 
be finished in two or three weeks. 

Unanimity on amendments con- 
cerns major changes, he made it 
clear. and does not imply that 
there will be no individually spons- 
ored proposals to change certain 
provisions of the Dumbarton Oaks 

ent. 

Referring to editorials declaring 
that revision of treaties concluded 
during the war might be desirable, 
Mr. Molotov said: 

"It seems that treaties are im- 
plied which have been signed by 
the defeated Axis aggressors, as 
well as treaties concluded between 
some of the United Nations with a 
view to averting renewal of ag- 
gression in the postwar period by 
the defeated Axis countries. It is 
obvious that reference to the nec- 
essity of revising these treaties 
would play into the hands of en- 
emy countries, which would cer- 
tainly like to undermine and emas- 
culate these treaties.” 

He declared that attempts to 
submit aleady existing treaties to 
revision would violate the sovereign 
Tights of signatory. powers, and 
would run contrary to the Dum- 
barton Oaks principle 
the sovereign powers of members of 





the world security organization. 

“Naturally,” he added, “the idea 
of revising treaties has been re- 
jected as untenable.” ~ 

Mr. Molotov, in announcing the 
extent of Big Four agreement, 
touched upon the Polish question, 
over which the deadlock is still ap- 
parently in effect, by saying, “I have 
no doubt that the Polish question 
will also be settled successfully in a 
manner favorable to the Poles.” 





By A Staff Correspondent 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 8—The 
unanimity here appears to be suf- 
ficient to permit some important 
delegates from European nations to 
leave before the world security con- 
ference ends. 

Paul Henri Spaak and Trygve Lie, 
Foreign Ministers of Belgium and 
Norway, respectively, left Sunday; 
others may find that problems re- 
sulting from the war’s end will 
make an early departure necessary. 

In enumerating points of agree- 
ment among the Big Four, Vyaches- 
lav M. Molotov, head of the Russian 


delegation, yesterday declared that/- 


such a program would not be com- 
patible with membership by Fascist 
countries in the proposed world 
organization. 

"But then this is quite natural,” 
he added, "for the pro-Fascist 
countries are known to be not only 
centers of sinister reaction, but of 
wars as well, and so they cannot 
serve the cause of peace and security 
curity of nations. 

When Mr. Molotov answered the 
query about Russie’s attitude to- 
ward membership for Spain with a 
blunt declaration that so simple a 
auestion needed no reply from him, 


there was derable applause 
from the press delegation attending 
the conference. 


The war against Germany ended officially 
at one minute after midnight of May 8—and 
the context of the announcement made it rea- 
sonably clear that by this was meant 0001) 


hours of May 9. 

The victory in Europe was proclaimed yesterday in 
broadcasts to their peoples and their allies of all the United 
Nations by President Harry S. Truman, Prime Minister 
Winston S. Churchill and Marshal Joseph V. Stalin. 

The order to cease fire was given to German forces on land, 
sea and air on Monday, but resistance continued on a few scat- 
tered fronts of the European continent where the costliest war 
of all time had raged for more than five years and eight months. 

Mr. Truman declared that this “is a solemn but glorious hour.” 
He said that his “only wish is that Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
lived to witness this day.” 

“The flags of freedom fly all over Europe,” the President 
said. But, he told the country, the war was only half over. He 
warned the Japanese that they can expect nothing but complete 
destruction unless they, too, surrender unconditionally. 

Mr. Truman asked Americans to stick to their jobs until com- 
plete victory over Japan is won. He proclaimed next Sunday a 
national day of prayer in memory of those who fell in the cause 
of freedom. 

Mr. Churchill said that “The Germans are still, in places, 
resisting Russian troops, but should they continue to do so after 
midnight, they will, of course, deprive themselves of the protec- 
tion of the laws of war and will be attacked from all quarters by 
Allied troops.” 

The Prime Minister went on: 

“It is not surprising that on such long fronts and in the ex- 
isting disorder of the enemy, the commands of the German High 
Command should not in every case be obeyed immediately. 

“This does not, in our opinion, with the best military advice 
at our disposal, constitute any reason for withholding from the 
nation the facts communicated to us by General Eisenhower of 
the unconditional surrender already signed at Rheims, nor should 
it prevent us from celebrating today and tomorrow, Wednesday, 
as Victory in Europe Days. 

“Today perhaps we shall think mostly of ourselves. Tomorrow 
we shall pay a particular tribute to our Russian comrades whose 
prowess in the field has been one of the grand contributions to 
the general victory. 

“The German war Is, therefore, at an end. 

“After years of intense preparation, Germany hurled herself 

(Continued on page 8) 


Norwegians Told To Aid 
In Disarming Of Germans 


LONDON, May 8—Crown Prince 
Olav of Norway, announcing Ger- 





now ready to depart for Oslo at a 
moment’s notice. Prince Olav is 


man capitulation in Norway, today 
upon Norwegian Pa to 
maintain restraint while Allied 
armies round up nearly 300,000 
Germans now in the country. 

As he ke, Allied battleships— 
presumably British— were moving 
into fjords at Oslo and Trondheim. 

“Even though the Germans have 
capitulated,” Prince Olav told his 
people in a special broadcast, “the 
state of war has not ended. Until 
all enemy forces have been dis- 
armed, the de factor will 


be undertaken in order to carry out 
the terms of the capitulation. 

He said Norwegian forces will 
assist in mopping up and disarming 
the Germans in that cquntry. 

ees: said Norway’s King 


Haakon to his 
country until the disarming 

underway, but five members of the 
Norwegian Government-in-exile are 





| be military operations which must] troops 





also ready to return, Reuter’s said, 

The German commander in chief 
in Norway announced the uncondi- 
tional surrender of his forces over 
the Oslo radio. 

“This message is a hard blow to 
us, the Nazi commander said. “And 
yet we, too, shall have to bow to 
the dictate of our enemy for bere- 
fit of the whole of Germany. We 
trust we shall from now on deal 
with men who respect a soldier’s 
honor.” 

The commander called upon his 
to bear themselves “in an 
exemplary manner which even the 

est enemy cannot but in all 
fairness ap te.” 

He also said: “Set you teeth. 
Maintain discip Be 


and their 
thing in the world.” 
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Yanks Are Spectators 


"At War’s 


Last Battle 





SOMEWHERE IN GERMANY, 
May 8—Although everybody knew 
that the war’s end was only a few 
hours away, one of the last battles 
of Europe was fought today on the 
east bank of the Elbe. 

It was fought between Russians 
and Germans, and American sol- 
diers on the Elbe’s west bank were 
spectators. 

The battle was fought between 
mefnbers of the German 12th Army 
and the Russians pushing the Nazis 
westward against the Elbe. Some 
of the Germans crossed the Elbe 
on bridges they themselves built, 
and fell into the hands of the 
waiting Americans. 

—V—— 

MOSCOW, May 8&—Not until 
Marshal Stalin made the official 
announcement this afternoon did 
the Soviet people begin celebrat- 
ing VE-Day. This morning’s news 
broadcasts gave only war news 
and reports of Allied advances 
and operations. The 6 AM broad- 
cast announced a new war loan. 

pektes ese 

WITH THE U. 8S. 3RD ARMY, 
May 8—While German Lt. Gen. 
George von Majewlski and his staff 
were held captive in the Pilsen 
town hall by U. S. 3rd Army troops, 
the Nazi general reached into a 
desk drawer, jerked out a pistol 
and shot himself through the head. 
8-Sgt. Charles Peet, who witn 
the suicide, said the general's mis- 
tress walked over, wiped the blood 
from his head, closed his jaw and 
looked very happy about it. 

LONDON, May &—King Gus- 
tav of Sweden, in a speech broad- 
cast last night, congratulated 
Norway and Denmark upon their 

ms, and Sweden’s prime 
minister later broadcast a mes- 
sage to Norway in which he said 
the Swedish people are filled with 

“overwhelming Soy” by the Nazi 

collapse. 7 

WITH THE 21ST ARMY GROUP, 
May 8—Field Marsha] Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery, thanking the Brit- 
ish Army Council for its congratu- 
latory message on the European 
victory, sent the following message: 
“We could have achieved little our- 
selves without the firm support and 
wise guidance of the War Office.” 
The field marshal also thanked 
the British Air Ministry for the 
aerial support given his ground 
forces. a 

COPENHAGEN, May 8&—Sev- 
eral Nazi destroyers anc mer- 

ehantmen lying off shore from 
Copenhagen have refused to sur- 
render, Reuter’s said today. Else- 
where in Copenhagen, Keuter’s 
said Allied authorities are round- 


Gen. Chidlaw Looks 
Toward The Pacific 


HQ, 12TH AAF, May 8—For the 
most part, VE-Day was greeted by 
12th Air Force personnel with calm 
relief and a sober realization of 
the vast military and political prob- 
lems still to be overcome. 

Maj. Gen. Benjamin W. Chid- 
law, commanding general of the 
Mediterranean. Allied Tactical Air 
Force and the 12th U. S. Air Force, 
paying tribute to his history-mak- 
ing command, said: 

“On the occasion of the Allied 
victory over Germany, I extend to 
all members of my command my 
sincerest congratulations for the 
part ros have played in our suc- 
cess. Your role, beginning as it did 
with the invasion of North Africa, 
was the initial one; it has been a 
sustained one—and it has now be- 
come a victorious one. 

“Each of you—those who were 
directly in the fight and those 
whose role was a supporting one— 
has contributed to the victory. 
Through your combined efforts che 
Mediterranean Allied Tactical Air 








. Force was a major factor in the 


ultimate and overwhelming defeat 

administered to the enemy. Now 

that victory has been won in this 

theater, we shall look toward the 

} ed of our other enemy in the 
c. 

“Shortly, some of you may 
again have a direct role to play in 
the war; certainly, all of us will 
have some part, direct or indirect, 
to play until peace has returned to 
the world. I am confident that if 

of you continue to give your 
work the same zealous attention it 
has commanded in the past, the 
result against Japan will be the 
Same overwhelming success as we 
have demonstrated against the 
Germans in this theater.” 


ing up Nazis and collaborators, 
making hundreds of arrests dur- 
ing the last 24 hours. 

enti 

LONDON, May 8 — Statistics to- 
day showed more than 2,000,000 
tons of bombs were dropped by 
U. S. and British air forces on Ger- 
mans during the war. A total of 
654,000 tons by RAF and 530,758 
tons by the U. S. AAF were drop- 
ped on Germany itself. 

On occupied territory, the RAP 
oa 284,500 tons and U. S. air- 
craft dropped 952,897. A total of 
1,184,758 tons of bombs were drop- 
ped on Germany itself; 1,237,397 
on occupied territories. During the 
European war, U. 8. lost 15,941 
planes, including 10,247 bombers, 
Reuter’s said. U. 8. planes de- 
stroyed 20,601 German planes in 
the air and 12,337 Nazi planes on 
the ground. 

STOCKHOLM, May 8 — A 
Stockholm broadcast today said 
Norway’s Vikdun Quisling—the 
original quisling—had attempted 
to cross the Norwe border 
into Sweden but had been denied 
entry ~ 
WITH 21ST ARMY GROUP, May 

8—Polish and Canadian troops en- 
tered the German ports of Wil- 
helmshaven and Emden today. The 


esed |Poles found Wilhelmshaven badly 


ed, a sunken cruiser blocking 

rt of the harbor. Shipping faci- 

ities lay wrecked all around the 
dock area. . 


MOSCOW, May 8—Nothing but 
piles of rubble, “with beams 
standing out like bones of a skele- 
ton,” marked the site of Bres- 
lau today, after Russians had 
smashed German resistance in 
the city. The city surrendered at 
6 PM Monday. An cor- 
respondent, first mewsman to 
enter the city, said the city was 
practically destroyed. 

MADRID, May 8—Leon DeGrelle, 
Belgian Fascist, and five compan- 
ions crawled out of a German plane 
that crashed during a landing at- 
tempt on the San Sabastian Con- 
cha beach DeGrelle, who 
said he had flown from northern 
Germany, was interned and Spanish 
authorities said he would be held 
“for United Nations disposition.” 
His plane was the fourth Nazi refu- 
gee aircraft to arrive in Spain in 
the past two weeks. 

ae ae 

LONDON, May 8—Figures re- 
leased here today placed British 
Commonwealth casualties among 
the armed forces from is ed 
of the war to February 28, 
as 1,126,802 killed and wounded. 
In addition, 59,783 civilians were 
killed or wounded. In World War 
I, the British Commonwealth’s 
casualties totalled 1,089,919. 
WITH THE J. 8. 3RD ARMY, 

8—In Pilsen, the Germans held 
white flags of surrender and per- 
mitted U. S. tanks to down a 
street. When the k had 
disappeared, the Germans cut loose 
with everything they had upon rear 
columns. The United Press said the 
Germans were finally wiped out 
after a 30-minute scrap. 


Clark Participates 
In VE-Day Service 


WITH THE 15TH ARMY 
GROUP, May 8&—Soldiers of the 
15th Army Group Headquarters ob- 
served VE-Day this morning with 
an outdoor service of thanksgiving 
attended by General Mark W 
Clark, commanding genera], mem- 
bers of his staff and hundreds of 
Allied troops. 

General Clark read _ selected 
verses from Joshua. The Rev. Fred 
Smith. C. F., 3ritish chaplain, of- 
fered prayers of thanksgiving, a 
prayer for the success oi the peace 
conference at San Francisco and 
a prayer for those at home. 

The American chaplain, Maj. .\l- 
bert J. Anthony, ‘spoke, taps was 
played and silent tribute was of- 
fered for those who have given 
their lives. 

The playing of the American and 
British national anthems ended the 
service. 





Swiss Disagree 
LONDON, May 8 — The Swiss 
radio today said the Swiss Govern- 
ment had decided not to recognize 
the German Doenitz Government, 
and that all 





lates in Switzerland would be closed. 


legations and consu-3 


PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 

















“Fresh, spirited American troops, flushed with victory, are bringing in 
thousands of hungry. ragged, battle weary prisoners.” (News item.) 


This cartoon got the 1944 Pulitzer prize for Bill Mauldin, 

Stars and Stripes cartoonist. It was noted that this cartoon 

exemplified the “distinguished service” of his Up Front With 
Mauldin series. 


> “ 








°Up Front? Cartoons Win 
Pulitzer Prize For Mauldin 





NEW YORK, May 8 (ANS)—Sgt. Bill Mauldin of The Stars 
and Stripes, Mediterranean, the cartoonist whose interpretation 
of GI life has been compared to the writings of the late Ernie 
Pyle, won the Pulitzer prize yesterday for distinguished car- 


toons.in 1944. 


Terming it typical of the battlefront realism of Mauldin’s 
work, the Pulitzer board selected a cartoon in which the GI 
artist ironically depicted American traops escorting “ragged, 
battle-weary” prisoners to the+ 


rear—with the captives looking 
fresher than their captors. 
Mauldin’s cartoons, entitled “Up 
Front With Mauldin,” are distrib- 
uted in the U. S. civilian press by 
United Features Syndicate. 
Other prize winners well known 


in this theater are Hal Boyle, As-}. 


sociated Press correspondent, who 
told the day by day story of the 
American foot soldier in battie 
for’Europe; Mark S. Watson, mili- 
tary correspondent for the Balti- 
more Sun, for distinguished tele- 
graphic reporting on international 
affairs from Washington, Sicily, 
Italy and France; and John Her- 
sey for his novel, “A Bell for Adano.” 


HARVEY CLICKS 

Mary Chase, housewife play- 
wright of “Harvey,” the comedy 
about an alcoholic and his invisible 
rabbit, shared with Hersey the Pul- 
itzer award for the best play. 

Another award went to Joe Rosen- 
thal, the photographer who made 
the historic picture of Marines 
raising the U. S. flag on Iwo Jima. 
Rosenthal’s photo taken for the 
wartime still picture pool was made 
last February, and normally would 
not be eligible for the 1944 award, 
but the rule was suspended “for this 
distinguished example.” 

It was announced that the prize 


for the most disinterested and mer- Ge 


itorious service performed by an 
American newspaper went to the 


‘| Detroit Free Press for its investi- 


gation of legislative graft and cor- 
re ge at Lansing, the state capi- 
tal, which resulted in numerous 
dictments. 

SPECIAL AWARDS 
Special awards went to James B. 
Reston of the New York Times, 
“for distinguished telegraphic re- 
porting of international affairs;” 
Jack S. McDowell of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, for reportorial 
work under pressure of edition time 
with emphasis in local or regional 
news stories; and George W. Pot- 
ter, of the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin, for editorial writing. 

The award for the most distin- 
guished book on American history 
went to Stephen Bonsal for “Un- 
finished Business.” George Bank- 
croft received the award for dis- 
tinguished American biography for 
Brahmin Reben. The award in 


Lpoetry was given to the volume en- 
titled “Letter and Other Poems,” 





by Karl Shapiro. 








Supreme-Allied Comiuander, Med- 








Sunshine In Britain, 
Now It Can Be Told 


LONDON, May 8—For the first 
time since the war began nearly 
six years ago, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation today was 
able to tell the world what 
weather Britain was having while 
it was having it. 

The sun is shining today, BBC 
mounced. 





DSM Is Presented 
To Gen. Lemnitzer 


AFHQ, May 8—Maj. Gen. Lyman 
L. Lemnitzer, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
AFHQ, who participated in the or- 
iginal German surrender oe 
tions, today received a - 
guished Service Medal for his role 
in bringing about the destruction 
of the Axis in Sicily and the de- 
feat and final surrender of the 
rman armies in Italy. 

The award was presented by Gen- 
erat Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy 








iterranean Theater, in the presence 
of Field Marshal Sir Harold Alex- 
ander, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Mediterranean Theater, and 22 
other general officers who have been 
closely associated with’ General 
Lemnitzer throughout the Mediter- 
ranean campaign. 

Amo those at the ceremony 
was Maj. Gen. T. S. Airey, Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-2, AFHQ, 
who, with General Lemnitzer, 
played a vital part in the difficult 
negotiations which led to the un- 
conditional surrender of the Ger- 
man forces in Italy May 2, 1945. 


Reporter Killed 


LONDON, May 8 (AP)—William 
E. West, 35, Exchange Telegraph 
war correspondent, was killed by a 
Japanese sniper in Pegu, Burma, 
it was reported today. He had been 
on the Burma front onlv two 





Military Heads Plan 
Half-Million Troops 
In Peacetime Army 


WASHINGTON, May 8 , 
The War Department wants Hm 
war peacetime standing Army of 

backed up by 


disclosed today. was 

The Army’s twar plan 
outlined at a closed session ‘of the 
House Military Affairs Committee 
by Brig. Gen. Edward A. Evans 
of the Army General Staff Com- 
mittee fer the reserve policy, 

Committee members said that 
the Army plans were based on the 
assumption that Congress wij) ap- 
prove compulsory peacetime train. 
ing which would give the Nation 
a total of 4,500,000 trained men 
who could be thrown into the field 
at any time in approximately 19 
days. 

What Congress will do about the 
compulsory military training pro- 


‘| gram remains to be seen, but Chair. 


man Clifton A. Woodrum (D., Va) 
of the House Postwar Military 
Policy Committee, announced that 
his group would begin open hear. 
ings on the subject next month, 

The total of 4,500,000 men asked 
by the Army would include 500,600 
regulars, between 400,000 and 500,000 
men attending a compulsory train- 
ing program at a given time, active 
reserves who would have completed 
training and probably the National 
Guard. 

Under the compulsory training 
bills now before Congress, every 


for a period of several 
years after completing training. 
The House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee’s members have received a 
So dated August 25, 1944 
by Chief of Staff General George 
Marshall, in which he said that the 
nation could choose between two 
types of military establishments 
after the war — a large standing 
Army or a standing Army “no 
1 than necessary to meet nor- 
peacetime requirements” but 
backed up by “competent citizen 
soldiers,” who had acquired ex- 
perience through temporary mil* 
tary training. 


Yanks Score Gains 
On Okinawa Front 


GUAM, May 8— Advances were 
scored yesterday by the U. S. 10th 
in southern Okinawa along 
the entire front, Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz announced today. 
The 77th Infantry Division, paced 
by flame-throwing tanks, pushed 
forward for in the center, 
while the Ist Marine Division 
reached the village of Dakeshi and 
the 7th Division swept ahead on the 
eastern flank to an undesignated 


point. 

Admiral Nimitz disclosed that 
36,535 Japanese have been killed 
thus far in the Okinawa campaign, 
which began April 1. American 

und casualties have been 2,373 

Ned, 11,432 wounded and 514 miss- 


2 airfields, north of the 
R , were raided again by 
Super Forts, 50 B-29s bombing 
through an overcast with precision 
instruments. 


BORNEO AIRFIELDS USED 

MANILA, May 8—Allied wat- 
planes were operating yesterday 
from the captured airfield on Tat- 
akan Island, just off Borneo, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur said today. 
Australian troops were clearing the 
Panossian oil fields, while fighting 
continued in the northeast corner 
of Tarakan city. 


Stettinius’ Talk To Gls 
Links War With Poverly 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 8 — 7? 
U.S. armed forces all over the world, 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., U. 8. Se 
retary of State, yesterday short 
waved a pledge that the world t 
ganization ‘being shaped here, Wh 
like the League of Nations, wou 
have the machinery at its disposi! 
to stop future international ban 


° t 

He said, as quoted by OWI, tha 
the world had learned that “so! 
have to uproot hunger, poverty the 
ignorance if you want to ™ 
world of war.” { our 

“A large part of the work “ion.” 
new United Nations organi, 
he said, “will be concerned 

















months,- 


ettin: jobs, decen 
nave food a better life for more 
people.” 
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LaGuardia has been the most colorful mayor New York—or almos 
other city—has ever known. Everywhere New Yorkers go, they find him. At 
the left, he rehearses the cast of a play he wrote, produced and directed to 
explain the Federal Food Stamp plan to food dealers. In the center he watches 
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the Army All-Star football team play the New York Giants at the Polo Grounds. 
In the picture at the right, he turns maestro and leads the massed bands of 
the Police, Fire, Park and Sanitation Departments in “God Bless America” 
at New York’s “I Am An American” Day celebration. 
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laGuardia Says He Won’t 
Seek Re-Election As Mayor 





NEW YORK, May 8 (ANS)—Fiorello H LaGuardia, elected three times as mayor of New 
york on & program of clean government announced yesterday he will not seek a fourth term. 
LaGuardia, whose defiance of the Federal midnight entertainment curfew recently caused 
other mayors to heap criticism on him, announced his decision even as regular Republicans were 
working to forestall a fourth term nomination, the United Press said. 
However, the blunt, energetic, five-foot-two mayor asserted that he could be re-elected 
next fall without the support of any regular party. His decision, he said, had been made as far 


back as 1941. 


The announcement, the first open indication that he planned to retire from office, was 
made in LaGuardia’s regular Sunday afternoon broadcast, which ended with: “You gave me a job, 








financial Markets 
Reflect Confidence 


NEW YORK, May 8 (UP)—Stocks 
rached their highest levels in 
nearly eight years, while domestic 
bonds reached their highest in 30 
years, reflecting a firmly entrenched 
Wall Street conviction that victory 
wil find American industry in a 
much better shape for peace pro- 
duction than it was expected a few 
months ago. 

Utilities have generally improved, 
substantially on the theory that a 
pstwar buying splurge of new 
household equipment, such as toast- 
es, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators 
and lamps will greatly increase elec- 
tricity and gas consumption. 

A back-log in housing demand 
has spurted building shares, as for 
instance American Radiator, Cer- 
tain-teed, Crane and Masonite Cor- 
porations. 

A mid-week boom in Chrysler 
Corp. capital shares aided the mo- 
tor group, while steel and rails im- 
proved moderately. Although con- 
sidered war-babies, chemicals and 
— also joined in the general 


Sears-Roebuck, Radio Corp., 
Union Oil of California, General 
Foods and Hupp Motors all pub- 
ished favorable March quarter 
taming statements. 

European dollar bonds whirled 
ward, with Danish loans reach- 
hew highs since 1939, while some 
South American bonds 


hened. 

Industrial activity improved, with 
1 and coal production and car 
all higher. The Baron in- 
tex of industrial production shows 
‘hew high since 1944. 

tains up with rye in the best 
d, as grain pits theorized that 
the feeding of liberated Europe will 
‘uire millions of tons of Ameri- 
fan food-stuffs, 












+and I did it. Now I ask you to 








Pooss Weoley Free 
In San Jose, Calif. 


’ 





SAN JOSE, Calif., May 8 (ANS) 
—Some 300 San Jose residents 
were astonished to have copies of 
the four-page surrender extra put 
out by the San Jose Mercury- 
Herald thrust into their hands 
by newsboys shouting excitedly, 
“no charge, it’s free!” 

Ten schoolboys, who never had 
Sold papers before, asked work- 
ers in the press room, “Should we 
give ‘em away?” “Sure, sure,” 
came the facetious answer—and 
they did. 


Cabinet Post rary 
For War Veterans 


WASHINGTON, May 8 (ANS)— 
Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers (R., 
Mass.) urged today that Congress 
equip the Government to discharge 
its huge obligation to war veterans 
by creating a Veterans’ Department. 
headed by a cabinet officer. 

Meanwhile, Chairman John E. 
Rankin (D., Miss.) of the House 
Veterans’ Committee, said _ 
group’s “swee investigation” o 
Soterena? Aantinfotration will 

this week. Hearings will start after 








also|the committee meeting Tuesday, 


Mrs. Rogers, ranking Republican 
member of the committee, said she 
has already discussed her proposal 
with President Truman, and said he 
is “definitely interested.” 


carry on with patience and for- 
titude.” 

Widely known for his broad- 
brimmed hats, his mania for going 
to fires and his fiery denunciation 
of those he opposes, LaGuardia has 
been active nationally in the war 
effort. He formerly headed the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, and his 
broadcasts to the people of Italy 
were a major part of OWI psycho- 
logical warfare directed to that 
country. 

The man who campaigned against 
political corruption and racketeering 
and found time to advise house- 
wives about food economies as well, 
said there was always danger of 
becoming stale in office. 

LaGuardia, who will be 63 in De- 
cember, has spent 40 years in public| 
service, His political career started 
before the first World War, when 
he was elected to Congress from 
New York. 

During the war he was a captain 
in the Air Corps, stationed in Italy. 
He was elected mayor in a second 
try in 1933. 


U. §. Employment Service 
Expanded For Veterans 


WASHINGTON, May 8 (ANS)— 
The U. S. Employment Service will 
open 696 new local offices, it was 
announced today by War Manpower 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt. “The 
rapidly increasing number of re- 
turning veterans has indicated the 
need for new bureaus,” McNutt 


said. : 
1944, non-farm employ- 
ment was obtained for 800,000 vet- 
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Law Pending 
To Naturalize 


| GI's Children 


WASHINGTON, May 8 (AP)— 
Legislation to preserve American 
citizenship for children born over- 
seas to alien wives of U. S. service 
men under 21 years of age today 
won wide approval among Senators. 

The existing law provides that 
children born abroad under such 
circumstances become U. S. citizens 
if their parent has lived in this 
country at least five years after his 
16th birthday. 

Since many soldiers who are 
abroad are under 21, it is argued, 
they could not nave lived in the 
U. S. the required number of years 
after their 16th birthday. 


Honor Medal To FDR 
Is Blocked In House 


WASHINGTON, May 8 (ANS)— 
Rep. John M. Robison (R., Ky.), 
yesterday blocked action on a bill 
to award the Congressional Medal 
of Honor posthumously to the late 
President Roosevelt. He said he 
objected to the award because the 
medal by law for nearly 100 years 
could be given only to “those who 
have gone far beyond their duty 
and performed extraordinary serv- 
ices in combat.” 

Not even Abraham Lincoln, who 
was assassinated while President, 
received the medal, he said. The 
measure was before the House by 
unanimous consent, but Robison’s 
— automatically delayed ac- 

on. 

“The President does not need 
this to honor him,” he said. “He 
was elected four times, and this 
will not pay him further honor.” 
He pointed out that a bill had been 
introduced to award the medal to 
war correspondent Ernie Pyle, who 
was killed in the Pacific war, and 
said that while “everybody loved” 
Pyle, he would not favor this award 

















erans, it was reported. 


either. 
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NEW YORK, May 7 (Delayed)— 
There was ticker tape in the streets 
and newspapers sailing down from 
buildings. 

There were schoo] kids wonder- 
ing if it would mean a day off. 
There were old World War I 
men waving small American flags 
recently purchased from street 
hawkers. 

There were young girls kissing 
soldiers with overseas bars, and 
saying, “You'll never go back now.” 
And there were the mothers .. 
It was their day most of all. Vic- 
tory in Europe Day was a prema- 
ture Mother’s Day present from the 
war fronts in Europe. It was the 
best gift any of them had received 
in four years. 

Mothers, being privileged people, 
cried because it was their right to 
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do so. There were tears of happi- 


VE-Day Called 'Gift To Mothers’ 


By Sgt. HERB MITGANG 








Staff Correspondent 
York, and it could be assumed every 


A shoe store near Lexington 


home in the nation was the same 
way. 

One, gray-haired woman, whose 
son is a captain in Germany, cried 
because she said she felt her little 
boy was safe now. In the back of 
her mind, she said, she was think- 
ing ahead to the next step: Would 
he go to the Pacific? 

Although the war in Italy ended 
last week, overseas is overseas to 
the people here. and complete hap- 


.| piness was not fully reached in the 


homes of boys in the Italian Thea- 
ter with last week’s announcement. 
But it is different now. 

All homes were not showing the 
happiness so apparent in New 
York‘s Times Square this morning. 
There were those who had sons 
in the Philippines and Okinawa, or 
in bombers this moment over the 





ness in most every home in New 


islands of Japan. 








Avenue had a picture in the win- 

dow showing the famous flag-rais- 

ing over Mt. Suribachi, blown up 

to about four feet square, and had 

a sign beneath it: “We licked the 

— now let’s finish up the 
ps.” 


At FDR’s Grave 


HYDE PARK, N. Y., May 8 (ANS) 
—There was only silence yesterday 
at the grave of the late Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the President 
whose pledge of complete victory 
over Nazi Germany was fulfilled 
at last. Soldiers with rifles quietly 
patrolled the rose garden in which 
Mr. Roosevelt was buried April 15— 
three weeks before the uncondi- 


‘Porfal Pay’ Wins ‘ 
In Supreme Court 


WASHINGTON, May 8 (ANS)— 
John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, won his long 
fight for legal recognition of por- 
tal-to-portal pay yesterday when 
the Supreme Court ruled, five to 
four, that the soft coal producers 
are required by the wage-hour law 
to pay miners for underground 
travel time. 

The decision is expected to estab- 
lish the same compulsion in the 
anthracite industry, and probably 
will speed the settlement of the 
contract dispute which resulted in 
the Government seizure last week 
of 368 strike-bound hard coal 
mines. 

The decision came in the case 
of Jewel Ridge Coal Corp., a Vir- 
ginia company. The firm contended 
that the travel pay would wreck 
wartime wage structures, and urged 
that the matter be left to collective 
bargaining. The majority opinion, 
delivered by Justice Frank Mur- 
phy, upheld the UMW’s contention 
that the court had established travel 
pay as a statutory right, when it 
held last year that the wage-hour 
act covered travel time for iron 
ore miners. Murphy said there is 
no legal difference in travel time 
rights between the two industries. 

Justice Roberts H. Jackson took 
Sharp issue with the majority opin- 
ion in a dissent signed by Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone and Jus- 
tices Owen J. Roberts and Felix 
Frankfurter. Jackson said the de- 
cision threatens to bring into ques- 
tion the validity of all existing 
mine agreements, adding it may 
“impair for all organized labor” 
the credit of collective bargaining. 

Murphy wrote: To say that un- 
derground travel is not work is to 
ignore reality completely ... Un- 
derground travel in the petitioner’s 
mines is work, and the time spent 
in such should be included within 
the work week of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act.” 


MINES STILL OUT 

WILKES-BARRE, Pa., May 8 
(ANS)—Pennsylvania’s 72,000 ane 
thracite miners were idle yesterday 
in defiance of the order from Solid 
Fuels Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes that work at Government- 
seized mines be resumed yesterday 
morning. 
The Ickes order, issued when he 
took possession of mines at the di- 
rection of President Truman last 
Thursday, set yesterday as the 
deadline for resumption of work. 
It was unheeded as miners awaited 
word from John L. Lewis on when 
they should resume production. 





Circus Aerialist Plunges ° 
To Death In New York 


NEW YORK, May 8 (ANS)— 
Tragedy struck the Ringling Broth- 
ers and Barnum and Bailey circus 
again yesterday when Victoria Tor- 
rence, 32, part of a husband and 
wife high aerial act, plummeted 70 
feet to her death at Madison Square 
Garden. Victoria and her husband, 
Franz, had finished their act and 
were beginning to descend on a 
rope to the center of the ring when 
the performer lost her balance and 
fell. She died 20 minutes later In a 
hospital. 

When Mrs. Torrence fell, some of 
the 8,000 spectators screamed but 








tional surrender he had demanded 
and confidently predicted. 





the band played and the show went 
on without a perceptible break. 
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BEE-JIMINY 
Dear Editor: 

In reply to the letter “Bee Pre- 
pared” submitted by T-5 Pinkerton 
and T-4 Gascon, I wish to relieve 
them of their troubles with this 
solution: a 

The bee makes only two trips. 
The first trip takes the bee 40 min- 
utes to travel 66 and two-thirds 
miles and the second trip takes the 
bee 10 minutes to travel 16 and two- 
thirds miles or, a total of 50 min- 
utes and 83 one-third miles to travel 
the distance between the two trains, 
twice. 

At the termination of the second 
trip, the bee is crushed exactly half- 
way from the starting point of the 
two trains. 

—Pfc. Fred H. Carter, AC 


.. . In answer to the problem of 
the bee and two trains, the prob- 
lem can be worked out and accord- 
ingly we say that the bee provided 
he sticks it out to the bitter, tragic 
end, will make 16 trips back and 
forth before he will be crushed to 
death. 

At this time, the trains would be 
-148 of an inch apart. which is ap- 
proximately one-eighth of an inch 
and the bee would then be at the 
end of his travels and so would have 
to sweat out his man-made doom. 
How does that sound, Pinkerton 
and Gascon? 

- —Pfc. Gustav Faeder, PRS 


... Assuming the bee was merely 
a point and dimensionless, he would 
fly an infinite number of trips; 
however, all bees that I have seen 
do have a definite size, and some- 
times even appear overwhelmingly 
large. The first trip, the bee and 
the oncoming train are 100 miles 
apart and approaching each other 
at 150 mph: therefore, the bee goes 
66 two-thirds miles before meeting 
train No. 1. At this time, both trains 
are 16 two-thirds miles from the 
center point where all three par- 
ticipants are bound to meet. This 
time the bee travels 22 two-ninths 
miles and on each following trip he 
for she) will have to vo one-third 
as far. Thus. on the 15th trip the 
bee travels 82 inch. and on the 
16th one-way trip—.294 inch. I be- 
lieve that any normal sized bee 
would be crushed to death on the 


16th trip. 
—Lt. A. E. Staver. ATC 


. .. I find one important factor 
missing—the length of the bee! At 
first glance, this may sound hu- 
morous but I have figured the bee 
could make 14 trips (not round 
trips) and not be crushed. On the 
15th trip, there is a three-eichts 
in re between both locomotives. 
If e bee is smaller than three 
eights of an inch. I can state he 
could make only 15 trips. You can 
see now why I say the length of 
the bee is important! 


WICKED 
Dear Editor: 

Having proved the effectiveness 
of Mail Call in clearing up unan- 
swered problems, I'm coming 
through with another: About two 
years ago, The Stars and Stripes, 
Casablanca edition, carried an ar- 
ticle about one million “Fox Hole” 
lighters and ten million wicks for 
same (Bower’s Army and Navy) 
lighter). So far, when my wick 
burns out, I have to buy a complete 
new lighter. In other words, where 
or why aren't there any wicks for 
this lighter? It would save lots of 
metal, or let a lot more guys enjoy 
this item. 

—Pfic. G. W. MacCormack, RD. 

Can somebody heip the Pfc.? 

—Editor. 





DAMMIT WILLIE 
Dear Editor: 
Open letter to Bill Mauldin— 
Dear Bill: What's so funny about 
the attached? We're Signalmen,— 
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We have to fix the damn things ! 

—T-4 R. Antonelli, SC 
T-5 F. Stolks, SC 
T-5 L. West, SC 
Pfc. A. Kasak, SC 
Pfc. S. Pincus, SC 
Pic. S. Siconolfi, SC 





Nearly three years ago, we met 
in London, England. Purg (that’s 
me, says the Yank) had _ just 
reached Europe, and Derek (that’s 
me, says the Limey) was stil] a 
civvie; and in spite of our meeting, 
there was no beer shortage then. 

The long arm of coincidence 
drew us together again yesterday 
and we exchanged happy recollec- 
tions and resolved to fight for a 
speedy end to the present job so 
that we can live in freedom from 
want—of beer. e 





—Cpl. Albert R. Jannetti, Inf. 


—Norman W. Purgason, CMF 








Puptent Poets 





BROTHERS 


3m proud of you, brothers, United 
Nations. 
The dust we trampled in this far- 
war 


flung 
Beating a brothers symphony into 
freedom’s song 
Flung gloriously by guns by fight- 
ing men 
Unshackling links of chains our 
enemy a ssor welded: 
Unbending backs from toil, gazing 
upon sun’s golden rays. 


Into sleet, wind, and rains turning 
earth’s bowels, 

Brothers. treading her sucking, 
clutching plains 

Safe he sun, Dante’s inferno of 

ell— 

Guts and parched lips bursting into 
wild yells 

Running. dodging bullets, 
Phonous shells: 

On they went, mastering accom- 
Plishments to thunderous sound 

Brown stained earth. heaved con- 
boage~ € shell-torn ground 

Butch. Johnnie, Eddie, Bob, Harry, 
and Sammy Gilverstine. 

What were they? Just names; to 
the enemy a bulwark of steel. 


caco- 





Over rivers, over fjords, over moun- 
_ tains and rugged trails 


Bearded, unwashed, grimy hands 


Into the enemy’s mouth, bayonets 
dart rapier flails, 


and face washed by wind-swept 
skies, 


The fallen, gazing eyes sightless, 
they had died; 
—— potrs and courage immortal- 


Brothers lives of monumental stat- 
ure. for human righteousness so 
emphasized! 

From El Alamein, Tobruk, along the 
sea 

Up oo ae. Kasserine, and on to 

nis; 

Brothers arose to African Victory. 

Our road was not straight, 

Ahead lies further campaigns! 


Tommies, Yanks, French, and Rus- 
sians— 

All brothers! 

A scroll unfurling the torch with 
all names 

i we have enabled ourselves to 


Along the lines of being free, 
To stalk and walk meafontionity, our 
world, the ground— 
Filled with song, happiness, and 
s sound. 


Delegates Tackle Hot Issue: 
Control Over Pacific Islands 





Pacific Islands themselves. 
Netherlands has the west half 


They are beginning to talk about Pacific Island trusteeships at San Francisco this 
Eighteen different political units are involved, with eight nations directly concerned. 
For practical consideration, the eight can be reduced to five. Chile is concerned only in 
Island, far to the east of most of the others. Japan can be left out, because the one thing near 
everyone agrees is that Japan is not to have any of the islands. - ly 
Although the Dutch East Indies are very important, they are not considered a part of the 


- MM 


Week, 


The Dutch East Indies and the Pacific Islands, you might say, overlap at New Guinea 
of New Guinea. Australia has the east half, under two different 





under a League of Nations man- 
date; the southern quarter, 
known as. Papua, under direct 
control. Altogether, New Guinea 
—which is twice the size of 
Japan — accounts for most of 
the total area of the Pacific 
Islands. 

The main groupings of islands 
are the various “nesias”—Polynesia 
(many islands); Micronesia (small 
islands), and Melanesia (black is- 
lands). 

There’s a fairly easy way to re- 
member what the “nesias” are— 
only fairly easy, remember: Poly- 
nesia is the entire group of islands 
south of the Hawaiians including, 
technically, New Zealand; Mala- 
nesia is a narrow strip of islands 
north of Australia including New 
Guinea; still north of that Mi- 
cronesia, just east of the Philip- 


pines. The dividing line between 
Melanesia and Micronesia is the 
Equator. 


Australia and New Zealand, as 
self-governing and virtually au- 
tonomous parts of Great Britain, 
function in the whole setup as in- 
dependent nations—and they have 
left no doubt about that in their 
Canberra Declaration of January 
21, 1944, when they held that dis- 
posal of enemy territorv in the 
Pacific “should be effected only 
with their agreement and as part 
of the general Pacific settlement.” 


U. S. HOLD SMALL 
The U. S. has some 6,800 square 
miles of the total 400,000 involved. 
Most of the U. S. territory is ac- 
counted for by the Hawalians, 
which has almost the status of a 


supervision by the Interior Depart- 
ment and, since the war, with di- 
rect military control. West of the! 
Hawaiians, U. S. areas have a be- 
twixt-and-between status—in fact, 
it was never quite certain, even in| 
peacetime, what the status was. | 
Britain has, _ directly, various | 
crown colonies: the Fijis, Gilberts} 
and Ellice, for example. It controls! 


{ 
} 
‘ 


and the kingdom of Tonga as ~ 


protectorate state. It has sov- 
MEETING ereignty over Pitcairn, controls 
Dear Editor: jointly with France the “condo- 


minium” of New Hebrides, and has 
a kind of “condominium” with the 
U. S. over Canton (the island) and 
Enderbury. ; 
The one thing that all kinds of 
political control exhibited in the} 
area have in common is that it is, 
essentially. from outside. The At- 
lantic Charter, if it were taken to 
apply to the Pacific areas—and 
Australia and New Zealand, among ' 
others, have suggested this—would 
commit the world to a movement 
toward self-determination by the 
peoples of the areas. Nobody has 
directly opposed such a movement 
—indeed. it is frequently spoken of 
—but nobody seems to be in a great 
hurry about it. either. 


TWO SOLUTIONS 


The two extremes of position 
taken so far are outright annex- 





‘jation on the one hand, and some 


kind of international supervision on 
the other, probably under control 
of the World Security Organization. 
The phrase, “not ready for self- 
government,” has been devised to 
cover the state of affairs on many 
of these islands—but the natives do 
not seem to have grasped just what 
it means. The Mau group in west! 
Samoa thinks it is quite ready for 
self-government. for example: and 
on Samoa there is a similar group 
which would like to be under U. 8. 
civil rather than J. S. naval con- 
trol. ‘ 

There is a similar movement on 
Guam, to get citizenshin for people 
there. Hawaii would like to be a 
49th state. There ts a young Fijian 
Hg with similar ideas for the 

s. 

The conflict of national interests 
in the area may be expected to push 
the final decision along toward the 
Atlantic Charter principles. perhaps 
slowly but all the same unmistak- 
ably. —Set. LYLE DOWLING 


BEF To Go Home 


RIO DE JANIERO, May 8—The 





in Italy, will return to Brazil im- 





—Pvt. Joe Bennet, Inf. 


arrangements: the north quarter? 


separate state of the Union, with! 


the protectorate of the Solomons | ' 


Brazilian Expeditionary Force. now| boost 
at a crucial stage of the Battle of 
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A NAZI DIES AT HOME 


On the vast terrace of Zeppelin Stadium, one ot the three 


ay 





$ Rr 





great Nazi rallying points in Nazidom’s shrine city of Nurem- 
berg, lies a dead German soldier. Here is where the Nazi party 


first sprang to power. 


(Keystone Photo through OWI!) 





Resentful Norway Quietly 
Nettled Nazis Five Years 





With the surrender of German 
forces, liberation finally has come 
to Norway, a United Nation whose 
citizens have fought back bitterly 
at home and abroad since April, 
1940, when Nazi might and deceit 
forced capitulation and turned the 
country into a base Yor attacks on 
Allied sea lanes. 

To protect their northern flank 
and insure the safety of the vital 
shipping lanes from Narvik, major 
outlet for Swedish iron ore, the 
Nazis struck at dawn April 9, 1940, 
seizing the Oslo airport with air- 
borne forces. All major ports were 
captured the same day, and Nor- 
wegian army mobilization was suc- 
cessfully sabotaged by false orders 
issued by Maj. Vikdun Quisling’s 
fifth columnists. : 

Ironically, the invading forces 
umbered many Germans who 
knew Norway well, as a result of 
having been sheltered by Norwegian 
families after 1918. 

While small British forces were 
landed above and below Trond- 
heim, the principal Allied armed 
effort was concentrated around 
Narvik, which was recaptured in 
May by Norwegian, British, French 
and Polish troops. 

When Allied troops were with- 
drawn to meet German pressure in 
France, the Norwegian king and 
government moved to England June 
7. and proclaimed the intention of 
fighting on from abroad until their 
country was free. This fight began 
the day of the German invasion. 
when more than 1.000 Norwegian 
merchant ships, totalling six million 
gross tons, defied Nazi orders and 
sailed into Allied ports. a major 
to the Allied shipping pool 


lauded by the late President Roose- 
velt as “all out of proportion t 
their small numbers.” 

Norway was a valuable base for 
German submarines and surface 
raiders from harbors and fjords 
struck at shipping in the North 
Atlantic. Allied convoys bound for 
Murmansk and Archangel were 
harassed by Nazi bombing and tor- 
pedo squadrons striking from fields 
on the North Cape. 

In one bitter sea battle along 
convoy routes: in December, 194%, 
the British fleet sank the enemy 
cruiser Scharnhorst. The giant bat- 
tleship Tirpitz was sunk in a fjord 
by British bombers last November. 

Norway once again became & 
site of land warfare when R 
troops crossed into Finnmark Prov- 
ince on October 25, 1944, in p 
of the Nazi forces beaten in Fin- 
land. Norwegian Army contingents 
from England and the Norwegian 
Police Corps, trained in Sweden 
soon replaced the Soviet troops, and 
by the middle of January. this year, 
thay had pushed 100 miles beyond 
Kirkenes and overrun German ail- 
eae Naps in the attacks on Mul- 
mansk convoys. d 

Also in January, Britain-basel 
Norwegian parachute detachmen 
jumped into their homelan 
cut enemy-held railroads. ser! 
hamstringing German attem 
shift replacements from Norway 
the east and west fronts sit 

Then, by severing three main pm 
railways between Trondheim bs 
Oslo, paratroops successfully 
fined the Germans in the -— 
they had originally planned p- 
as a stepping stone to further ited 
quests and the forces COM igi 
there were lost to the Na had 
Command. Backfirine strategy 








mediately, the "War Minist: “ 
nounced yesterday. ro 


the Atlantic. 
“The 


total Norwegian effort was 





tied them up in a packare. 
render merely “delivers” it. 
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Early Years Of War Went Well For Hitler 
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BEGI i At 5:45 AM, Sept. 1, 1939, German Sept. 3—but ageinet their unpreparedness the German blitz rolled on 
WAR @ tanks and infantry smashed across and on. Before long, it wes being fought on all seas and nearly all 
the Polish border to begin the biggest, most brutel wer the world hes continents, plunging millions of men into the smoke of battle, costing 
ever known. Poland fought, and Great Britain and France joined her on miftions of lives end trilfions of doHars, destroying entire cities. 
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fell rapidly one by one—Poland When the Germans broke through into France in May, 1940, only a miracle ~ 
LITTLE NATIONS Norway, Denmark, Luxem- DUN KI RK. could save 322,000 British and French troops trapped in Flanders and alon 


bourg, Holland, Belgium. Pompous Nazis gave conquered peo- the Pas-de-Calais coast. The miracle happened—at Dunkirk between May 29 and June ¢. 
ple orders like this ong is giving Norwegian workers. Destroyers to fishing tugs evacuated nearly all of the troops. 
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HITLER DAN 


SES Ss we ATLA 


On June 22, 1940, in the same railway car at Compiegne that Germany 


COMPIEGNE 


CED a jig—and he had reason ob A beside 
_., had signed the 1918 armistice, the French Petain government signed a jig—and he had rea a rs 
hard, humiliating armistice terms—and a defeated France fell into Hitler’s hands. The against little opposition, he had subdued most of W 


quick fall of France shocked the world, spurred U. S. defense. _ Europe. Only Britain—and Russia—now stood in his way: Tung 
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were used by the began, however, two months after Dunkirk when for 84 con- 
NEW WAR TECHN 1QU ES Germans in their WAR IN THE Al R tinuous days the Luftwaffe pounded England—set London aflame 
plitekrieg. On May 20, 1941, after a swift sweep into the Balk- —trying to “soften” her for invasion. In great air battles, the heroic RAF smashed the Luft- 
‘ns, they captured Crete in the war’s first airborne operation. waffe, shooting down four Jerry planes for every RAF plane lost. 


’ His plans to invade England the German successes in Europe brought immediate reaction. America 
HITLER S MISTAKE. thwarted, Hitler turned te IN THE U. S. began to pare. On Sept. 16, 1941, the first peacetime draft in U. S. history | « 
ay armies crossed the Russian frontier on June 22, became effective, and soon thousands of civilian “selectees” were aboard trains and buses’ < 
| d the Russians began their time-space strategy. headed for Army camps to train for fighting—if and when necessary. 4 











. Roose t, hun- 

ATLANTIC CHARTER. nae tt adania, ARSENAL: OF DEMOCRACY. 42.00; ot'ships were crossing the Atlantic car- 

ent Roosevelt had met Prime Minister ¢ Churchill te draft rying a ee under 5 = Lease (enacted March 11, 1941) from the United States to 
Hitler-a 


the first declaration of peace aims. of Europe, the bulk going te Great Britain. i 
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Pearl Harbor! — And .. 


TOP: Pearl Harbor in flames after dawn followed Pearl Harbor in Washington as the nation geared for war. The 

DEC. 7, 1941. attack by Jap planes. ABOVE: President BUSY DAYS U. S. Chiefs of Staff met almost continually as strategies were mapped, 

Roosevelt signs the war declaration on Dec. 8 against Japan. supplies rounded up, men trained for the world’s biggest war. The Pentagon overnight be- 
Three days later, war came with Germany and Italy. came the world’s busiest building, the news center of America’s global war effort. 


> Fa, Z Reet : | ‘ 
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NIGHT AND D the big guns of democracy—and A month and a half after Pearl Harbor, U. S. troops landed in Ireland—the 

AY the planes, tanks, trucks and other OVERSEAS. first of millions to move from training camps in the U. S. to the Europes be 
war items—flowed in ever-increasing numbers from U. S. war battle fronts. Hundreds of ships, like the Queen Mary, above, crossed the Atlantic ’ A f 
plants to equip our battle-going troops. war-going Joes. Hundreds of other ships hauled their battle supplies. - 
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DIEPPE AND RUSSIANS. Nine months after Pearl Harbor—Aug. 19, 1942—U. S. 


Rangers and British Commandos raided the French 
coast—the first fighting by U. S. troops on the European continent in this war. LEFT: Mean- 
while, the Russians—even Russian women who dug entrenchments and shouldered guns— 
heroically defended Moscow and Stalingrad, began to turn the tide in the east. 











EL ALAMEIN, ™ Africa, the British finally stopped NORTH AFRICA, ©2 Nov. 8, 1942, U. S. and British troops landed in and around 


* Erwin Rommel’s elite Afrika Korps at Casablanca, Oran and Algiers and within a few days all of French 
El Alamein, and on Oct. 23, 1942 General Bernard L. Mont- North Africa fell. It was the first of many amphibious invasions to mark the war. At Surcouf, 
gomery cracked the German lines to turn the tide in Africa. one soldier carries a U. S. flag ahead of troops crossing the beach. 
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: nee 4 | In the midst-of the North African campaign, 
WN TUNISIA ‘ie; Syaiot the aise On May 12,1045, CASABLANCA CONFERENCE. 0,010, "261043, President Roosevelt snd Prime 
before U. S. and British armies pressing on their heels, the Minister Churchill met in the picturesque Anfa Hotel at Casablanca and agreed that only 
Axis made an African exit from Tunisia’s Cap Bon. “unconditional surrender” would be accepted from the Axis. 
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Many Hard Battles Followed Italy’s Fall 














j After North Africa, the Allies quickly cleaned up Sicily and the British crossed The day before Salerno, Italy—the first 
SALERNO. the Straits of Messina onto the Italian mainland. On Sept. 9, 1943, U. S. forces SURRENDER. Axis nation to fall—surrendered uncon- 
landed at Salerno, making perhaps the toughest amphibious invasion of the European war. ditionally. An armistice was signed in a tent in Sicily by Brig, 
On Oct, 1—21 days later—the Yanks entered Naples, 35 miles north of Salerno. Gen. Giuseppe Castellano, Italian chief of staff. 








Italy's Duce, was snatched from captivity Sept. 12, 1943 b remained ahead for the Allies 
{ BENITO MUSSOLINI, Nazi paratroopers and was flown to Germany. There the HARD FIGHTING im Italy. Cassino—encountered 
Nee ae Benito, who set the pattern of totalitarianism, was welcomed personally by in the winter of 1943-44—was one of the war's hardest battles. 


FAdolf Hitler. Benito then became Hitler’s stooge behind the Nazi-Italian line. _s| The town and mountain-top abbey were blown from the earth. 
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WP: CRIN: ; i Ys oe ie; te, x 4 ape PE ; We is So. , ’ a ' 
- President Roosevelt, Premier Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill met, / On 1944, U. 8. rprised 
; ‘AT TEHERAN from Nov. 28 te Dee. 1, 1943 for the first Big Three conference. In those | ANZIO. py aoe de, on thelr Winter Mae taceugh Cas-, V 
. ‘four days, the joint military plans for defeating Germany were made and agreed upon, 4 sine by landing at Anzio, only 20 miles south ef Rome. m 
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PATRIOTS e FFI in France and Tito’s Siiateine THOUSAN DS OF PLAN ES operating from bases in Maly joe Great Britain, 


%im Yugoslavia, attacked Nazis behind their %raided the Reich daily, blasting cities from the map, 
lines, Matic: their communicatiens, provided the Allies softening Hitler’s Fortress Europe for the long-promised western assault. They gave the Reich 
with inte e reports on encmy activity. a dose of what Hitler had given London during the fall and winter of 1940. 





i the Allies eniered Rome on June 4, 1944 and bs The world was still rejoicing Rome’s liberation when Allied 

: IN ITALY thousands of people outside St. Peter’s heard D DAY IN FRANCE. i es covered by huge air armadas, landed June 7, 1944 in 

Fi Pope Pius XII give thanks that the Holy City had been saved Normandy for hedge-row fighting far different from the desert fighting of North Africa. A few 
from war’s destruction. Rome suffered little damage. weeks later, Paris was liberated and the Germans retreated toward their own homeland. 








re 


: - loosed On Aug. 15, 1944, the Allies invaded southern France between 
V BOMBS. heir V-Bombs = Getlcin” Eamon" tah SOUTHERN FRANCE. vii rscilie and Nice and pushed northward to join forces ad- 


months, starting in June 1944, the giant rockets killed 2,754 vancing from Normandy. Soon the two forces liberated most of France and moved to the 
3 and injured 6,523. Above: Two V-Bomb victims. border of Germany. Hitler’s “Fortress Europe” was indeed crumbling. 
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pring Offensives Forced Nazi Collapse 
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On last March 8, the U. S. Ist On April 12, while Allied armies swept into central Germany, President 

RHINE CROSSING. Army captured the Remagen FDR DIES. Roosevelt died suddenly at Warm Springs, Ga. His death shocked the world, 

bridge across the Rhine intact and dashed across. By April Flags of the United Nations flew at half-mast in world tribute to the U. S. President. Vice- 
President Harry S. Truman became President. 2 


1, the Allies were racing toward central Germany. 
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In Italy a new spring offensive brought the veteran 34th Division in Bo- : The Allied sweep across Germany un- 
BOLOGNA. logna, one of Italy’s prize cities, on April 21. Within the next few days, ATROCITIES. covered atrocities unequaled since the 
the Allies crossed the Po, cleared other big north Italy cities, capturing thousands of Jerries. Middle Ages. These starved bodies, piled cord-wood style at 
On April 30, Gen. Mark W. Clark pronounced the Italian campaign virtually won. Gotha, was but one example of gruesome Nazi barbarity. 
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As the war in Europe reached its climax, representative 
SAN FRANCISCO. United Nations met April 25 at the San Francisco Conference i 


At 4 April a U.S. 1st Army lieut t formulate world organization—te prevent wars like the one ending in Europe and the one 5*' 
pes ‘ sod climbed afon 8 blown brid ge oder caeuaD being fought against Japan. Plenary sessions were held in the opera house, above. ma 
e at Torgau to meet a Russ private. Allied east and Pict in this 1 t fed by Ai Pictorial Service, U. 8. Air Forces, British Photo UP 
west fronts had joined in the heart of Germany. PWB, OWI, Bovfoto, Harris ‘and Bwing, ‘ae ea Sgt. 1 Ray Reynolds, Cover designed by Bet. Grayson Tewksbury: 
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It was troops of the 88th Division, shown here meving along the road to Feltre 
Italy with tanks and TDs, who finally met the 7th Army in Brenner Pass. 


AY TO THE LINKUP 
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in northern 
(APS Photo) 





Junction Of 5th And 7th Armies 
Anti-Climax For 88th Doughboys 





. By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Correspondent 


AT THE ITALIAN-AUSTRIAN FRONTIER, May 5 (Delayed)—The great day of junction came 
as an anti-climax.*German forces in Italy had surrendered and the long anticipated linkup with 


the 7th Army was a mere formal 


ity. 


As usual no one is certain when the contact took place. The corporals’ guard of SHAEF 
correspondents and photographers who were on hand say the meeting was between Lt. Col. Ralph 
E. Haines of Orlando, Fla., executive officer of the Ist Battalion, 349th Infantry Regiment, 88th 
Division, 5th Army, and Maj. John E. Rhea of Corpus Christi, Texas, battalion commander with the 
4llth Infantry, 103rd Division, 7th Army. 

Colonel Haines, who had taken off along the Brenner Pass in his peep to celebrate his first 


day as executive, says he first met Lt. David 
ville, S. C., lst Sgt. John A. La-+——-__-_- 
vold of Kansas City, Kan., and/|* = 


Cpl. Russell B. Gary of Farming- 
ton, Mich. 
That meeting took place at 1051 
hours yesterday. Actually, English- 
speaking Edward Grasselli, a Genoa 
Patriot liberated from Langenzenn 
prison camp by the 103rd Division 
three months ago, probably was the 
first to pass through the lines. He 
left Brenner at 9:45 AM clad in an 
American uniform, was fired upon 
by the Germans, and met a task 
force from the 10th Mountain Di- 
vision with a shouted, “I’m from 
the 7th Army. Where’s a doctor?” 


COLUMN HALT 


The American column had stop- 
ped by a ist Parachute Division 
road block while negotiations to 
pass through the lines were com- 

eted. Driving a captured truck 

ed with five liberated Italian 
PWs, Grasselli was greeted by Maj. 
Russel Martin of Gloucester, Mass., 
Sgt. Roy Howland of Oakland, 
Calif, Pfc. Clarence Whitaker of 
Louisburg, Kan., and other moun- 
tain infantrymen who were in a 
spearhead of one reconnaissance 
tar and nine jeeps. 

Aside from the fact that it gave 
Correspondents and photographers 
& field day, the linkup had little 
military importance. It placed a 
poor second to the sensation 5th 
Army GIs felt upon driving through 
miles of territory held by fully 
armed Germans from the 1st Para- 
cute Division and other familiar 


The task force commanded by 
Col. Earl Thompson of Lake James, 


DAF’s Role Since Egypt 
Praised By Vice Marshal 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, May 8 
~Air Vice Marshal R. M. Foster 
®f the Desert Air Force has sent 
i fotiowing message to all DAF 








We started in Egypt and have 
~ to come all the way to northern 
y to deliver the knockout blow 
We could not have done what 
have done without first-class 
pala and full credit for the 
Its obtained goes to mainte- 
crews and the personnel 


sll our auxiliary units, as well as 
the air crews who have actually 





Art Cache Found 
In Village Church 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, May 
8—A cache of Italian art treas- 
ures said to be worth almost ten 
million dollars has been uncov- 
ered by the 88th Division, it was 
revealed yesterday. 

The paintings and other art 
objects were found in a village 
church and parish house 15 miles 
from Vicenza after an Italian 
army officer, who was said to 
have been guarding the collection 
for Nazi leaders, was arrested 
by Allied investigators. 

Thirty-three cases of loot were 
recovered, including works of 
Donatello and Giovanni Di Bo- 
logna, a set of rare Hebraic silver 
stands and an ancient coin col- 
lection. 








Ind., took off from the head of 
Lake Garda early yesterday. At 
Ravoretto, where Pfc. Frank Bur- 
ton of Fairfield, Idaho and Pvt. 
Ed Granko of Philadelphia, man- 
ned the last road block, it was 
stopped by 750 Germans who re- 
fused to permit it to pass. 
Negotiations finally opened the 
way to the Ist Parachute Division 
headquarters. There American GIs 
and fully armed Germans sat 
around bulling over Cassino and 


Dukes, 103rd Division platoon leader from Greens- 


the other battles they have fought 
against one another. It was a 
strange scene. 

|. Then the task force continued its 
trek. Hard-faced German MPs held 
back applauding crowds of Italians 
who showered each peep. with 
flowers. German road blocks passed 
us by at the word American. Church 
bells rang out in each village. At 
Trento and Bolzano there were wild 
celebrations while armed Germans 
stood watching. 


GERMANS ABIDE 


The Germans were observing the 
surrender to the letter. A German 
officer went out to arrest the cul- 
prit when a soldier shot at Gras- 
selli’'s party coming down from 
Brenner, Crews of 88s by the road- 
side grinned dourly as we rode past. 

Breakinge away from the _ task 
force, a group of four jeeps filled 
with photographers and newspa- 
permen went on to the Brenner 
Pass. For hundreds of yards beside 
the highway the fields had been 
literally ploughed by Allied bombs. 
Many had missed but nearby rails 
were twisted into pretzels in half a 
dozen places. Thousands of Italian 
slave laborers had been forced to 
throw bridges over the river and 
repair the roads. Today, freed, they 
streamed south toward home. 

One electric train passed by en 
route to Brenner but it had come 
only a short distance. Civilians said 
the Pass had been effectively 
blocked for months, although some 


! 





Wilhelmina Creets 
Dutch On Big Day 


EINDHOVEN, Holland, May 8— 
Queen Wilhelmina and Princess 
Juliana of The Netherlands stood 
on a flight of steps at a country 
house here and addressed thou- 
sands of Dutch people who came 
to pay homage upon liberation of 
Holignd. 

“I am glad to be with you this 
day,” the queen said simply. 
“Long live our country!” 

The queen was in conversation 
with the Dutch chief of staff 
when news of German surrender 
in Holland came. The Dutch radio 
said she was deeply moved by the 
news. 











Braun's Body Found 
Buried With Honors 


WITH THE 34TH DIVISION, 
April 29 (Delayed)—The body of 
Brig. Gen. Gustav J. Braun, this 
division’s assistant commander, was 
found buried with military honors 
near his observation plane, which 
crashed in German territory last 
March 17. The body of his pilot, 
S-Sgt. Larquis Cunningham of 
Hammond, Ind., was buried along- 
side. 

A large cross bearing his name, 
rank and a bull’s head—the di- 
vision insignia — burned into the 
wood, marked the general’s grave, 
located near the village of Casrel- 
vamaggiore, west of Highway 65. 
Potted tulips decorated it. 
Discovery of the grave came fol- 
lowing a prisoner report and in- 
vestigation by Lt. Carl Marcus of 
Greyful, Wyo., a 91st Division offi- 
cer. The bodies of General Braun, 
first American infantry general 
killed in the Italian campaign, and 
Set. Cunningham have been re- 
moved to an American cemetery. 





Opening Of Ports 
Called Biggest Job 
For Troops In PBS 


LEGHORN, May 8—From its D- 
plus-two arrival at Salerno to the 
end of the Italian campaign, the 
Peninsular Base Section, under the 
command of Brig. Gen. Francis H. 
Oxx, has served as the main Army 
Service force in the Theater. 

This base section, whose work fs 
still going on as before although 
the campaign is now officially over, 
has amassed a long record of ac- 
complishments. It has cleared 
mines; rehabilitated the ports of 
Naples, Civitavecchia, Piombino 
and Leghorn; unloaded ships un- 
der fire; repaired bridges, roads, 
vehicles, tanks, signal and quarter- 
master equipment; established hos- 
pitals, rebuilt communications 
lines; laid and maintained petrol- 
eum lines; provided postal service 
to and from the States: and sent 
an unending stream of food, cloth- 
ing, ammunition and equipment to 
all American troops from the front 
lines to the most rear areas. 

The big projects in PBS’ history 
are the reopening of the ports of 
Naples and Leghorn and suppl 
the invasion forces of Anzip an 
southern France. Another big proj- 
ect has been its good-will drive in 
which PBS sought to win over the 
friendship of combat troops. To- 
ward this latter goal they sei up 
open-air PXs at the Anzio beach~- 
head and delivered truckloads of 
beer up to combat troops. 

The “Blood Bank” which PBS 
operated sent thousands of pints 
of vital “whole blood” to southern 
France, to 5th Army hospitals 
and aid stations and to base hos- 
pitals. Handling the precious fluid 
meant refrigeration, specia) bottling 
and packing, and speedy delivery. 

Rebuilding the port of Leghorn 
demonstrated the speed and ef- 
ficiency with which PBS could 
carry out its assigned mission. Ar- 
riving at mine-infested Leghorn on 
July 21, four days after its fall, 
PBS troops immediately began to 
clear the way for ships and ve- 
hicles. On August 20, the first Lib- 





erty ship docked at Leghorn. 





Fighting Flares In Trieste 
Between Rival Partisans 





WITH ALLIED TROOPS IN 
TRIESTE, May 6 (Delayed) —! 
Trouble has not vanished with the 
liberation of this _ perpetually 
troubled spot of Europe. 

The newest development was the! 
full arrival today of American} 
troops to join British and New Zea-| 
land units in garrisoning this lead- 
ing Adriatic seaport, which until | 
1919 belonged to Austria, since then | 
has been Italian, and now is sought | 
by Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavian Gov- 
ernment, 

An outbreak occurred yesterday 
between the Yugoslav Partisans 
and elements of the Italian Parti- 
sans who were staging a demon- 
stration and demanding that Trieste 
remain Italian. At least four were 
killed and several score wounded. 
Negotiations are understood to be | 
continuing in high places over the 
city. Meanwhile, the Italian popu- 
lace, estimated by British sources 
as about two-thirds of the 300,000) 
population, stay close to 


| 





has been imposed on them in an) 
effort to curb § Italian-Yugoslav} 
clashes. 


ping as soon as possible. 








traffic still filtered through. 


By Set. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 


91st Division composes the Amerti- 
can garrison within the city, in 
company with the 2nd New Zealand 
Division and British troops. Both 
American and British tanks are in 
the city and all yesterday Allied 
planes were overhead. 

American troops can be seen al- 
ready on the streets. Yugoslav Par- 
tisan patrols, heavily armed, also 
are seen. American headquarters 
are in a castle, in the center of the 
city, while units are quartered in 
buildings throughout Trieste. Other 
troops of the 91st Division are serv- 
ing as part of the occupational 
force in the area between the Is- 
onzo River and the present Yugo- 
slav border, generally 40 miles to 
the East. This is roughly the ter- 
ritory that Tito has claimed for 
Yugoslavia. 

Driving through this disputed 
territory north to Gorizia, an im- 
partial observer cannot help being 


their! struck by the display of the red, 
homes. A 10 AM to 3 PM curfew|blue and white striped Yugoslav 


flag with a red star in the center. 
Even the few Italian flags to be 


seen have that same red star. The 
Royal Navy personnel has already | official Italian policemen directing 
reconnoitered the port area with a | traffic have a red star pinned on 
view of opening it to Allied ship-| their caps. Italian town marke:s 
| have been painted out and Yugo- 
An infantry battalion from the'slav equivalents added. 











Gone the operational flying.” 


(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc,, distributed thru CNS) 
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—AFTER ALL, THATS HOW 
I OOF LURED Away 
FROM THE FIGHT AT THE 
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General Reminds 
War Won't Be Over 
Until Japanese Quit 


AFHQ, May 8—A reminder that) 
war for American troops in this | 
theater will not be over until Ja-| 
pan is crushed was made today by) 
Gerferal Joseph T. McNarney, 
Deputy Allied Supreme Commander | 
and Commanding General) 
MTOUSA, in a VE-Day broadcast 
cver the AES stations in Italy. 

In his message of congratulations | 
to members of the Allied ground, | 
air and naval forces for their part | 
of winning the war in Europe, Gen- 
eral McNarney answered the ques- 
tion uppermost in  everybody’s 
mind: “When are we going home?” | 

Return for most of us, according 
to General McNarney, will come 
only when Japan has been utterly 
and finally defeated. 

General McNarney pointed out 
that all troops who participated in 
the war have been divided by the 
War Department into the follow- 
ing three general groups for future 
disposition. 

1. Men to be retained overseas 
and required for occupation, to 
help re-establish law and order 
in Europe, move out supplies and 
break up installations. 

2. Combat and service troops 
who will be transferred to active 
theaters in the Far East—some 
ow from Italy, others via the 


. 8. 

3. Men not needed in European 
theaters or in the Pacific, who 
will be returned to the U. S. and, 
if not needed there for military 
jobs, will be demobilized. 

General McNarney emphasized 








+ 
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that the last group may not be 
large, and that those to be demob- 
ilized first may not be able to leave 
for several months. 

The text of General McNarney’s 
speech follows: 

The war with Germany is over. 
The German Army and the Ger- 
man Air Force have been csushed. 
To you members of the Allied 
ground, sea, air and service forces 
who have won this magnificent vic- 
tory—my congratulations. For your 
courageous sacrifice and unfalter- 
ing devotion to duty, I cannot ade- 
quately express my admiration and 
appreciation. 

Now only Japan remains. By 
crushing Germany, we are free at 
last to unleash our full mi¢ht 
against Janan—to strike quickly 
and hard—to bring this long war 
to an end. 

UP THE ITALIAN BOOT 

Your accomplishments in _ the 
Mediterranean Theater are now his- 
tory. The successful landings in 
Algeria and French Morocco on 
November 8, 1942, paved the way 
for the first major Axis setback 
in the West. 

We were assured control of the 
Mediterranean by the swift prose- 
cution of the Sicilian campaign. We 
knocked Mussolini’s Italy out of 
the war. 

At Salerno, the Allies earned their 
first firm foothold on Hitler’s Eu- 
ropean fortress, and from here, the 
5th and 8th Armies launched their 
conquest of the rugged Italian pen- 
insula. 

The fall of Naples, the bitter 
campaign of the Hitler and the 
Gustav lines, Cassino, Anzio, and 
the liberation of Rome will always 
be remembered as examples of high 
courage and great skill. 

After Rome, this theater launched 
the full-scale invasion of southern 
France. In Italy, our forces contin- 
ued to drive the enemy north past 





GENERAL MCNARNEY 
... look to Pacific... 


the great port of Leghorn, past 
Pisa, Florence, Ancona and 
venna. The Gothic Line defenses 
were pierced. 

During the winter and early 
spring, our Air Forces sealed in the 
enemy by blocking the Brenner and 
other exit routes. Transport of all 
types and their fuel supplies were 
destroyed by our air attacks. This 
plus the vigorous action of our 
ground forces, enabled us to hold 
25 German divisions between the 
Alps and the Apennines, and pre- 
vented the enemy from diverting 
these badly needed troops to his 
Western Front in France or to the 
Eastern Front to stem the Soviet 
advance. By April, our forces had 
overcome the difficult mountainous 
terrain and burst forth to destroy 
the enemy in the Po Valley. The 
accomplishments of our armed 
forces in the Po valley and in north- 





ern Italy are so well known that 

















_ European War From Start To Finish 


To Trace 








PRELIMINARIES 

1922: Oct. 30, Benito Mussolini 
becomes Italian dictator to set the 
pattern of totalitarianism. 

1931: Sept. 18, Japan invades 
Manchuria, the first overt act of 
agression by a major power since 
the 1918 armistice. 

1933: Jan. 30, Adolf Hitler be- 
comes German chancellor. 

1935: Oct. 2, Italy attacks Ethio- 
pia to test her military machine. 

1936: March 7, Hitler reoccupies 
the Rhineland, begins scrapping 
treaties. 

1938: March 12, Hitler annexes 
Austria to form his “Greater Ger- 
many.” Austria becomes the first 
country to lose its freedom to the 
Nazis. Sept. 29, Munich Conference. 

1939: March 24, Hitler seizes 
Czechoslovakia. April 7, Mussolini 
seizes Albania. May 22, Germany, 
Italy sign military alliance. Aug. 
23, Germany, Russia sign 10-year 
non-aggression pact. 


1939 
Sept. 1: Germany invades Poland. 
Sept. 3: Great Britain and France 
declare war on Germany. 
Sept. 10: Canada declares war on 
Germany. 
1940 


April 9: Germany invades Nor- 
way and Denmark. 

May 10: Germany invades The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and France. Winston Churchill suc- 


ceeds Neville Chamberlain as Brit- 

ish prime ar U. Pg at Kasserine Pass in 
May 29: Dunkirk. Tu ahs 
June 10: Italy declares war on me. lg 8. troops retake Kas- 


Great Britain and France. 

June i4: Germans enter Paris. 

June 20: French Government 
signs armistice with Germany at 
Compeigne. 

Aug. 4: Germany begins air war 
on Britain. 

Sept. 16: President Roosevelt 
signs the U. S. Selective Service 
Act, effecting the first peacetime 
draft in U. S. history 

Sept. 27: Japan joins Axis, sign- 
ing 10-year tri-partite pact in Ber- 

n. 


1941 


March 11: President Roosevelt 
signs Lend-Lease Bill 

May 10: Rudolf Hess parachutes 
into Scotland to provide the great- 
est amount of gossip of any one 
event of the war 

May 20: Germans attack Crete 
in the first airborne operation of 
war. 

June 22: Germany invades Rus- 
Sia. Germany, Italy and Rumania 
all declare war on the USSR. 





at Cap Bon peninsula 


falls. 
doglio becomes Italian premier. 
pleted 
mainland across Messina straits. 


ditionally, signing armistice in tent 
in Sicily. 


lerno. 


Stalin meet at Teheran for the first 
Big Three conference. 


zio behind Nazi lines in Italy. 


spring offensive. 


July 7: U. S. troops land on Ice- 
land. 


Aug. 14: In mid-Atlantic, Roose- 
velt and Churchill draft the Atlan- 
tic Charter. 

Dec. 7: Japan, without warning, 
attacks Pearl Harbor. 

Dec. 8: U. S. and Britain declare 
war on Japan. 

Dec. 11: Germany and Italy de- 
clare war on U. S. Later in day, 
U. S. declares war on Germany and 


Italy. 
1942 


Jan, 1: United Nations Pact 
signed in Washington, 26 nations 
pledging no separate peace with 
Axis. 

Jan, 26: First U. S. troops land 
in Ireland. 

May 6: Corregidor falls—and all 
of Philippines is lost. 

June 11: U. S. and Russia sign 
mutual] aid pact. 

Oct. 23: British, under General 
Bernard L. Montgomery, 
Axis El Alamein line in Africa. 

Nov. 8: U. S. and British troops 
invade North Africa. 


1943 


Jan. 18: Russians break siege of 
Stalingrad to turn the tide on the 
continent. 

Jan. 26: Roosevelt and Churchill 
meet at Casablanca to vow “uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 

Feb. 21: Germans break through 


May 12: Axis makes African exit 


July 10: Allies invade Sicily. 
July 22: Palermo. Sicilian capital, 


July 25: Mussolini resigns; Ba- 
Aug. 17: Conquest of Sicily com- 
Sept. 3: Allies invade Italian 


Sept. 8: Italy surrenders uncon- 


Sept. 9: U. S. forces land at Sa- 


Oct. }: Allies take Naples. 
Dec. 4: Roosevelt, Churchill and 


1944 
Jan. 22: U. S. forces land at An- 


May 11: Allies begin Italian 


June 4: Allies enter Rome amid 
cheers of the liberated people. 

June 6: Allies invade Normandy. 

June 16:' First robot bombs strike 
Britain. 

July 20: German generals attempt 
assassination of Hitler. . 

Aug. 15: Allies invade southern 
France between Marseille and Nice. 

Aug. 25: Paris liberated. 

Sept. 11: First U. S. troops fight- 
ing on German soil. 

Oct. 20; Russians smash into East 
Prussia. 

1945 


Jan. 12: Russians begin offensive 
that brings them to Oder River. 

Jan. 17: Russians take Warsaw. 

Feb. 2: Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin meet at Yalta for second Big 
Three conference. 

March 8: U.S. forces cross Rhine 
on captured bridge at Remagen. 

March 24: Preceded by airborne 


Truman becomes President. 

April 13: Vienna falls to Russians. 

April 16: U. S. 5th and British 
8th Armies begin Italian spring of- 
fensive. 

April 20: Allies in Italy enter Po 
Valley. 


8th Arm 

April 22: Russians enter Berlin. 

April 25: San Francisco Security 
Conference opens. First patrol con- 
tact between east and west fronts. 
April 26: U. S. lst Army and Rus- 
sians link up in force at Torgau, 5th 
Army troops in Verona. 

April 27: 5th Army enters Genoa, 
previously liberated by Italian Par- 
tisans. 

April 28: Benito Mussolini and 
mistress, Clara Petacci, executed by 
Italian partisans. 

* April 29: 5th Army enters Milan. 
8th Army enters Venice. U. S. 7th 


Nazi party. 

May 1: German radio says Adolf 
Hitler is dead and Grand Admiral 
Karl Doenitz is new Fuehrer. 
May 2: Surrender of all German 
armies in Italy and parts of Austria 
becomes effective at noon. Surren- 
der was signed April 29 at Caserta. 
Berlin falls to Russians. 

May 5: All German forces in}. 


Denmark, including the Helgoland 
and Frisian Islands, surrender at 
0600 hours. 

May 6: German Army Group G, 
facing U.S. forces in Czechoslovakia 


landings, full-scale Rhine crossings | wil 


I need not recount the details of 
our final triumph. 

It is a great tribute to our fight- 
ing men in the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations that these 
victories have been won in spite 
of the fact that we have had no 
substantial superiority in numbers 
over the enemy, except in the air. 

Throughout all our operations, 
our American troops have fought 
and worked side by side with sol- 
diers from nearly every Allied na- 
tionality — British, French, Aus- 
tralians, Canadians, New Zealand- 
ers, Indians, South Africans, Pal- 
estinians, Brazilians, Poles and 
Italians. 

This spirit of cooperation has ex- 
tended straight through our entire 
Mediterranean campaign — among 
our Allies and among our armies, 
our navies and our air forces. 

The Allied Navies have estab- 
lished a superb record in convoying 
enormous tonnages of supplies to 
us and in supporting the flanks 
of the 5th and 8th Armies with 
effective bombardment. They have 
kept the Mediterranean clear of en- 
emy shipping and enemy mines, 
and they have provided safe pass- 
age for convoys headed for Russia 
through the Black Sea, and for the 
East through the Suez Canal. 

The Allied Air Forces achieved 
an early and a complete mastery 
of the air. Their progressive de- 
struction and dislocation of the en- 
emy’s military, transportation, and 
industrial systems, coupled with 
their magnificent support of our 
ground forces in the field of battle, 
contributed greatly to our victory. 

The job of all the supply and 
administrative services has been 
equally well done, and only through 
their unstinting efforts was it pos- 
sible to accumulate the necessary 
means to achieve victory. 

WHEN DO WE GO HOME? 

Now that the enemy has been 
defeated, I know that there is one 
question uppermost in your minds: 
When are we going home to the 
United States? 

My answer will be disappointing 
to many of you, but it would be 


even if it is unpleasant. 


Japan has been utterly and finally 
defeated. 


partment to discharge soldiers as 


and the availability of shipping will 
permit. We are just as eager to re- 
turn you to the United States and to 
hasten your demobilization as you 
are eager to-be returned and de- 
mobilized. 


All troops who have participated | @ 


in the war have been divided by 
the War Department into three 
general groups for purposes of fu- 
ture disposition: 

The first group will consist of 


men to be retained overseas and 
required for occupation, the tre- 
mendous job of re-establishing law 
and order in conquered Europe, and| 
of moving ‘out supplies and break- 


ing up installations. 
In the second group will come 


combat and service troops who will 
be transferred to active theaters in 
the Far East. Some in this group 


1 go directly from Italy to the 


made by British and U. S. forces.|Pacific. Some have already gone. 
April 12: President Roosevelt dies|Others will go via the United 
suddenly. Vice President Harry S.|States. . 


GROUP NO. 3 
The third group will consist of 


men not needed in European thea- 
ba or in the Pacific. This group 
States and, if not needed there for 


April a1: Bologna falls to 5th and ae jobs, will be demobilized. 
es. 


be returned to the United 


honestly doubt that this last 


group will be large. And looking 
at the situation today, I seriously 
doubt that those who are slated 
to be demobilized first will be able 
to leave Italy in any great numbers 
for ‘several months. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of the personnel 
earmarked for relatively early de- 
mobilization will be required to re- 
main here for several months to 
help out with the military govern- 
ment of liberated Eu 


rope. 
I know that all of you are tired 


of war. Your campaigns have been 
long — aa. Ro a —- 
A ‘ nich, birthpl of| intensely through some 0 e fierc- 
ay GEneee Eee, Saesngaeee est fighting, the most treacherous 
weather, and over the most diffi- 
cult terrain in modern warfare. 
You have lost many of your com- 
rades in air, sea and ground battles. 


It is fitting today to pay tribute 


to those comrades. Because of them 
the victory for which they fought 
and died must not be meaningless. 


For those who will never see 


northwest Germany, Holland and|their homes or families again, we 
must fight on. For them we myst 
achieve a world victory so total 
and complete that what has hap- 
pened to them and to us can never 
happen again. For them we must 








May 18: Cassino falls. 


and part of Austria, surrender. 
May 9: Peace terms in effect. 


see this global war through to a 
complete victory. 





unfair if I were not absolutely] 
frank in answering that question,|*"” 


For most of you, your return to] 
civilian life will come only when) ° 


It is the plan of the War De- 2 
rapidly as the military situation| 


V-E Credit Is Due 
Our Cifizen Armies, 
Alexander Declares 


AFHQ, May 8—Victory in Eu. 
rope has been won by citizen arm. 
ies—by citizens in and out of unj. 
form—Field Marshal Sir Harojq R 
L. G. Alexander, Supreme Allied 
Commander in the Mediterranean 
said today in a message to aij 
—— a his command broad. 
cast over the AES 
theater. ations te 

He said praise and hon 
go to sailors, soldiers and aire 
who fought the battles and to men 
and women who worked and toiled 
in workshop and factory to supply 
fighting oqeipment and supplies 

“It is often said that this is q 
peoples’ war,” he declared, “and I 
think that is true.” 


FINISHED AT LAST 


Field Marshal Alexander's mesg 
age said: 
“The war in Europe is over. Af 
six years of frightful struggle a 
ideals for which we have fought 
triumphed over the evil forces of 
Nazism and Fascism. We now re. 
joice and have every right to do 50, 
but in this Jon of rejoicing I think 
it is well worth while to remember 
the desperate position we were in 
a few years ago and right here and 
now, to resolve that never again 
must this be allowed to happen. 
“We have saved our liberty and 
our freedom because those things 
are worth fighting and dying for, 
And we have succeeded—because 
we had the li to see it through. 
“Praise and honor will go to many 
but none deserve it more than those 
grand sailors, soldiers and airmen 









stosenngines: 








FIELD MARSHAL ALEXANDER 
+ +» praise for citizens... 
of ours who have fought our battles 
and won our victories—and we 
don’t forget those men and women 
of our countries who during these 
long years have worked and toiled 
in workshop and factory to give 
us the stuff to fight with . . . and 

indeed, win with. 

“It is often said that this is 4 
péoples’ war and I think that is 
true. It is certainly true that vie- 
tory has been won by citizen armies 
—by citizens in and out of uniform, 
Let us hope that the future 
bring them the reward that they 
so richly deserve. is 

“Here in Italy, a unique thing 
the number of different nationali- 
ties who have fought under one 
banner—the banner of freedom. 
Men from all parts of the worl’ 
of different tongues, of differen 
creeds and color—ail have been 
united in one single aim. 


" FOLLOW THROUGH . 


“If we soldiers of United sr 
can achieve victory on the battle: 
field, is it too much to hope tht. 
in the days to come, we can dot ; 
same in peaceful fields? The answ™ 
to this will depend entirely UP° 
ourselves. ; ing 
“Some of you now will be oO he 
home. Others will go to defeat . 
last remaining aggzressor—the Japa 
nese, who are already in ® Soh) 
way and know what is coming be 
them. We and our Allies, by = 
of the same united strength Wo", 
has at last brought us victory 
Europe shall now proceed to Ch) 
up the Japanese once and for ‘ov 
“Then we Shall be able to ¢? 

a life of freedom and peace 10 





new world—a world of our ° 
making.” 
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Umpire Barr Takes A Walk To Get Himself Bawled Out 








L. Smith, sports edi- 
(one ne Pittsburgh Press, tells 
an amusing story of a run-in be- 
on Pirate yg A — 
d George ©. : « 
Frisch Prague umpire, in his “Vil- 
smithy” column, The story 

is Chet’s, intact.) 
To George G. Barr, the squat 
man with the red neck, 
must go the distinction of setting 
the 1945 style for the conduct of 
ampires toward Onkle Franz 

h 





* as everybody knew, was } 


ded in front of his 
in the first part of the season. No 
bench and charge the men in 
blue to demand justice for his 
peloved Pirates; his most men- 
i ture was to climb to h 
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of the language ex- 
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sligh on the rubber side, but 
the lacks none of its vibrant 
qualities. 


What would have hap d had 
mot Umpire Barr been im t 
mtleman he is nobody will ever 
w, but the arbiter solved the 
situation with a display of cour- 





{ 


te 


FRANKIE FRISCH 


tesy and that must not 
go to = 


Frisch could not come to him 
tell him what a bum he was, 


to 
so he went te Frisch. 


Mask in hand, he strode to the 
dugout and “placed himself 
squarely in front of the waggling 
finger. His reward was one of 
Onkle Franz’ best jobs of dressing 
down, but he came through with 
cblors flying. Occasionally, Mr. 
Barr would interrupt to speak a 
| word in his own behalf but for 





. | the most part it was a one-way 


interchange of constructive 


S thought. And when it was over 


and Onkle had all but collapsed 
from sheer exhaustion, Mr. Barr 
went back to his place behind the 
plate and the game resumed. 

Any day now, Ford Frick, presi- 

nt of the National League, may 
be expected to send out some such 
memo as, “All umpires are hereby 


| ordered to rush to the Pittsburgh 
bench when any dispute arises so 


r Frisch can eat him alive 
at his own convenience.” 

Later on, when Onkle Franz 
is navigating again, he can repay 
the compliment. 

The play which aroused such 
a ternadic outburst was, indeed, 
a precedent maker. After the 
game, Frisch dropped in to talk 
it ever with Barr and his fellow 
workers, Jocko Conlon and Ziggy 
Sears, and they all agreed as far 
as they could remember its ex- 


act duplicate had never eccurred 
before. 


“Time” can be called 
umpire on the field and 
erall ied at once to the 
um in-chief behind the plate, 
but in this instance Barr appar- 
ently — know that Sears had 
comman: play to stop. Neither 
did Red pitcher Bucky Walters, 
nor Russell. former, who 
wastes little time delivering once 
he gets the ball in his hands, 
wound up and threw and Fayette 
City Jim promptly hung a clothes 
line into the rightfield stands. 
It meant three runs to the Pirates 
but they were all washed out. 

“My only complaint to Barr 
was over the fact that he had not 
stepped away from the plate and 
called time, but there was no 
question that the ball was dead,” 
Onkle Franz said later. 

There was no doubt about it 
for two Pirates didn’t join in the 
mass demonstration. One was 
Zak—who had the shoe with the 
lacing untied; the other, Jake 
Flowers, the coach at first base 
who saw and heard what hap- 
pened. ‘ 

But we still think George Barr 
is the he of the incident for 


by 
is gen- 





allowing . Frisch te scream in 
vain. , 








Kerr Knocks 


Saves Game, Gets: Fined 


In A Run, 





NEW YORK, May 8 (ANS)—Seldom does a mistake win a 
ball game for him who makes it, but the Giants owe shortstop 
Buddy Kerr a vote of thanks for missing a signal in the second 
game of Sunday’s doubleheader. Kerr missed the signal in the 
sixth inning of the game against the Braves halted by rain after 
seven innings with the score tied, 1-1. 

After Chuck Workman’s homer put the Braves in the lead, 
the Giants tried desperately to tie the score in view of the heavy 





showers which threatened tot 


halt the contest. Mel Ott opened 
the sixth with a double, but af- 
ter two infield outs he prog- 
ressed no farther than third. 
Emie Lombardi was purposely 
passed to get at Kerr who hasn’t 
been hitting his weight. 


PLEADED WITH KERR 
Giant fans were pleading with 
Buddy to tie the game. Ott, mean- 
while, had flashed the sign to first 
base coach Adolpho Luque for a 
bunt. Ottie couldn’t understand why 
the Braves’ infield played as deep 
for Kerr as they do for hard-hit- 
ting Lombardi and decided on the 
squeeze play with Kerr, usually a 
god bunter, dumping the ball 
along the muddy first base line. 
Luque caught the sign and relayed 
it to Kerr, but the shortstop paid 
no heed. 
Luque continued signaling, but 
Kerr's attention was fixed on 
itcher Al Javery. Even the Braves 
ders expected something, but 
Kerr never gave them a chance 
to come closer for he sent a sharp 
double into leftfield to score Ott and 
Prevent defeat, fer the game was 
called at the end of the next in- 
ning when another shower made the 
& quagmire. 
GETS ANOTHER CHANCE 
That run gives the Giants an- 
other chance for the e will be 
sy as part of a doubleheader 
Kerr doesn’t feel too good, 
though. The rule on every ball club 
calls for a fine if a signal is missed 
and Buddy will have to cough up 
ause he saved the game. 
Ott said: “The third baseman was 
80 deep any kind of a bunt would 
have been a hit and I gave the 
sign to Luque who relayed it to 
' . He missed it, so I’ll have to 
ine him a few dollars, but he’ 
Teally saved the game, didn’t he?| 
ybe I'll soak him 35 cents.” 





> 








Uzcudun’s Obituary 
Was A Bit Previous 


MADRID, May 8 (ANS)—Pao- 
lino Uzcudun, former heavyweight 
boxer, denied yesterday that he 
had been killed in southern 

ce French guerrillas. 
Uzcudun said it must have been 
another guy since he hadn't been 
in France since 1940 when he 
appeared at a charity boxing 
carnival in Paris. 

Interviewed at a summer re- 
sort near Barcelona, Uzcudun 
told the Associated Press that he 
was not dead and “not even sick.” 
Uzcudun exposed his iron head 
to the best shots of Joe Louis, 
Max ling and other thump- 
ers in the United States during 
the ’30s but was never leveled for 
the full count. 


Brooklyn Gets Bounced 
By Bainbridge Naval, 4-2 


BAINBRIDGE, Md., May 8 (ANS) 
—The Brooklyn Dodgers, current 
occupants of second place in the 
National League, were just a bunch 
of bums to the Bainbri Naval 
Training Station ball club here yes- 
> wd and lost an exhibition game, 

Joe Sullivan, former Detroit 

tcher, held the Dodgers to six 

ts while the sailors were getting 
seven off Tom Seats. 








e . J 
Exhibition Games 
AT SAMPSON, N. Y. 
Red Sox 6, Sampson N.T. C. 3. 
AT BAINBRIDGE, MD. 
Bainbridge N. T. C. 4, Dodgers 2. 





Baseball Standings 











NATIONAL LEAGUE 
W. L. Pct. G.B. 


New York 24450 =~ — 
Brooklyn 89 6 600 2'/: 
Chicago 8 6 571 3 
St. Louis 8 6 571 3 
Boston 7 8 AGT 4'/: 
Cincinnati 6 7 AG2 #h 
Pittsburgh 6 7 AG2 4'/s 
Philadelphia 313 .188 9 





Monday’s Results 
No games scheduled. 

Sunday's Results 
New York 4-1, Boston 3-1. 
Cincinnati 3-1, Pittsburgh 1-5. 
St. Louis 6-5, Chicago 2-1. 
Brooklyn 7-10, Philadelphia 5-7. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


W. L. Pet. G.B. 
Chicago 93 350 — 
New York 10 5 667 ‘hs 
Detroit 9 5 43 1 
Washington 10 7 588 I'/e 
St. Louis 5 8 385 4: 
Philadelphia 610 375 5 
Boston 610 375 5 
Cleveland 310 231 6% 


Monday’s Results 


Others not scheduled. 
Sunday’s Results 


Boston 5-0, New York 0-2. 
Detroit 3-1, St. Louis 0-0. 
Chicago 3-6, Cleveland 2-4. 
Philadelphia 3, Washington 2. 
Washington 2, Philadelphia 0. 


Bucs Acquire Saltzgaver 
From Kansas City Blues 


PITTSBURGH, May 8 (ANS)— 
The Pirates announced the acqui- 
sition yesterday of Jack Saltzgaver, 
veteran Kansas City infielder in ex- 
change for outfielder Bill Rogers 
and cash. 

Saltzgaver, for many years an in- 
fielder with the New York Yan- 
kees, was brought in as insurance 
since shortstop Frankie Zak has 
been ordered up for induction, and 
third baseman Bob Elliott and 





AT CAMP UPTON, N. Y. 
Giants 17, Braves 9. 


utility infielder Lee Handley are in 





Chicago-Cleveland postponed, rain.jing corps 


Ball Clubs Hit The Road; 
League Leads In Danger 





ball looks like. 
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Thaw Really 
Miss Dickey 
|__ In New York, 


NEW YORK, May 8 (ANS) — 
Remember when Yankee catchers 
and good hitters were synonymous? 
Well, that was in the days of Bill 
Dickey and before that it was Pat 
Collins and Wally Schang who 
rocked the horsehide to all corners 
of Yankee Stadium. 

But in 1945 “murder” cries man- 
ager Joe McCarthy. For his catch- 
has contributed only two 
safeties in 52 times at bat. 

Mike Garbark, who inherited the 
first-string job when Bill Dickey 
and Rollie Hemsley entered the 
Navy, has made one hit in 35 trips 
for the stupendsus average of .028. 
Herb Compton made the other hit 
in 14 at bats for .067. Bill Drescher 
has worked only one game and 
went hitless in three tries. 

Garbark made his hit after 24 
hitless trips to the plate and is now 
in a ten-at-bat slump. Why old 
John Schulte, the Yank bullpen 
coach, should be able to do better 
than that. 











New Job For Tippy? 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, May 8 
(ANS)—A current rumor making 
the rounds in sports circles here is 
that Lt. Tippy Dye, former Ohio 
State basketball and football star 
now at North Carolina Pre-Flight 
will take over the head basketball 
coaching job when Athletic Director 
L. W. St. John’s retires after the 
war and Harold G. Olsen moves up 





doubtful status. 


to St. John’s job. 





DICK TRACY 








(Courtesy Chi. Trib-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 
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NEW YORK, May 8 (ANS)—Baseball reaches the levelling off 
period this week with the commencement of intersectional 
competition in both major leagues. This is the time of the year 
when front-running ballclubs generally seek their proper spot 
in the standings and the latest editions of Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth 
and Rogers Hornsby start to find out what a big league curve 


This fourth year of wartime competition seems to present 
+no exception to the usual con- 


centration of a league's strength 
in one section. This is particu- 
larly true in the National League 
where the Western clubs are rated 
a bit ahead of their Eastern rivals. 
The Giants, leading the league at 
the moment, were never consid- 
ered much better than a fourth- 
Place ball club and they will be 
lucky indeed if they are still on 
top after tangling with the Cubs, 
Cardinals, Pirates and Reds. Their 
main chance depends on whether 
their pitching staff can keep pace 
with their hitting. 
GIANTS HAVE POWER 

Their present lead was gained 
at the expense of Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, the weakest 
clubs in the circuit and up to now 
at least it seems that Billy Voiselle, 
Andy Hansen, Herry Feldman and 
Van Lingle Mungo can carry their 
share with Mel Ott, Ernie Lom- 
bardi, Phil Weintraub, George 
Hausmann and— they hope — Joe 
Medwick. ‘ 

In the American League, the 
White Sox appear much better off 
than the Giants. The men of Jimmy 
Dykes will defend their lead on 
their home grounds against the 
supposedly weaker teams from the 
East. The Sox have lost only three 
games at home and their main 
problem will be to get by the four- 
game set against the Yankees 
starting May 14th. If the standings 
are rearranged during the present 
Western swing in the American 
League, the Yankees appear like 
the team to do it with their pitch- 
ing staff of Hank Borowy, Walter 
Dubiel, Atley Donald, Ernie Bon- 
ham and Allan Gettel. 


TIGERS MAY CLIMB 

While the Yankees and White 
Sox are battling each other, Steve 
O'Neill's Detroit Tigers will be out 
to take over. The Tigers have been 
particularly fortunate in the re- 
appearance of Al Benton after a 
hitch in the Navy. Benton has won 
four straight and is a welcome 
addition to Newhouser, Trout, 
York, Mayo and company. 

The Cubs have come through 
magnificently this season wit) 
Paul Derringer in good shape and 
four victories to his credit includ- 
ing two over the Cardinals. Hank 
Wyse and Bob Chipman also look 
good as they start for the East. 
The Reds hope to get started with 
Bucky Walters in the East. Wal- 
ters, the league’s leading pitcher 
in 1944 has lost three games so far. 

The Pirates are another team 
that hopes to have better fortune 
away from home. They haven’t been 
able to get started against anyone 
and their biggest disappointment 
is Fritz Ostermueller. 


Raffensberger Is GI 


PHILADELPHIA, May 8 (ANS) 
—Ken Raffensberger, Phillies’ left- 
hander, has been accepted for mili- 
tary service at the induction station 
here. 
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New York, Frisco Differ On VE-Day 


New York Throngs 
Celebrate Armistice; 
Soldiers Are Quiet 


(Continued from page 1) 


Reporters and phctographers had 
been here since early this morning 
getting what quotes they could and 
taking pictures of the crowds who 
gathered, waving flags and news- 
ay in the face of cameras. 

e cabbie stopped for a red 
light on his way to Times Square, 
and observed the people still hold- 
ing back a little. 

“They’ve he id so much news, 
so many rumors that they don’t 
want to appear foolish again. 
They’re holding back as much as 
possible. Any news from Truman 





yet? 

At 45th Street, the mass of paper 
floating in the war sunlit breeze 
which was over New York today 
thickened. From the swanky shops 
of 5th Avenue, paper was floating 
—memo pads and bill forms from 
such stores as Saks 5th Avenue, 
Altmans, Bonwit Tellers and Berg- 
dorf-Goodmans. The sound of cow- 
bells and New Year’s funmakers 
increased the blare, as our cab 
turned toward Times Square. 

SOLDIERS QUIET 

At Times Square, Patrolman Ar- 
thur F. Green of Queens was keep- 
ing a sharp eye on the masses of 
people milling in the now autoless 
street, observed: 

“Everybody’s celebrating but the 
soldiers.” 

He pointed to a movie camera- 
man on top of a sedan, urging the 
crowd to move in clc.e and to wave 
flags and newspapers for the cam- 
era. The crowd needed no invita- 
tion. The cop also noticed one 
cameraman handing a civilian a 
copy of the World-Telegram with 
the headlines “Nazis Give Up.” 
“Bet he’s from the Tele,” said the 


cop. 

But soldiers were not cltogether 
undemonstrative at the news. ‘The 
reaction voiced by most watching 
the crowds waving flags and cheer- 
ing, was that civilians had a — 
avason for rejoicing, but they 
doubted that civilians fully under- 
stood the meaning of the news. 

Said Pfc. Raymond A. Quinn of 
Pittsfield, Mass., who wears a 3rd 
Division patch and returned after 
he got trench foot at Anzio: 

“Very glad? We're all ve lad. 
I don’t think that most o em 
shouting the loudest have given the 
most to the war. There was a young 

irl came up to me and started cry- 
&. She said she had lost a brother 
and husband on the Volturno cross- 


i 

me 30 high school kids marched 

by in a ragged procession with a 

Sw saying “Hitler’s Funeral.” One 
the kids was pounding vigor- 

ously on two garbage can lids. 


} BASTOGNE VET 


S-Set. Arthur Moore of Buffalo, 
N. Y., stood near Jack Dempsey’s 
on Broadway, supported by two 
crutches, his feet white-bandaged. 
Sgt. Moore had been wounded at 
Bastogne in Belgium during the 
last German attempt to hit back 
at the Allies. He said New York 
was the best place to be on a day 
like this, that there was “some 
cause for celebration,” but that his 
brother was still in the infantry in 
Germany and would soon be on 
his way to the Pacific. 

The Astor Hotel, whose lobby is 
the most popular rendezvous for 
dates by boys and girls of midtown 
Manhattan, was filled today with 
people milling around, most of them 
trying to get to the bar for a quick 
drink. In the Astor Bar all services 
and most Allies were represented. 
Said Major Morris Fulton of Prest- 
wick, England, for whom the war 
began with the 8th Army in the 
deserts of Libya more than six 
years ago. to a soldier of the 34th 
Division: 

“Any man from the 34th I’m glad 
to see here.” And a major and an 
infantry corporal bought each other 
drinks and talked over how it was 
later in Sicily, Italy, France and 
England. 


Motor Machinist Second Class 
Ralph Nikkinen of Owen, Wis., who 
had been on. several invasions in 
the Mediterranean and saw Nor- 
mandy on D-Day, listened as other 
soldiers discussed how it was in 
liberating the cities of Europe. “The 
general idea I get.” he said. “is that 
it must have been like today. I was 
just crossing the street when five 
women—young women * gral’ ed 
me at once, and when it was over 
I was iy a lipstick.” 

“That's e ration,” said 
British major. . 
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War Is Over, 
So Are Nazis, 
_ Doenilz Says} 


LONDON, May 8 — In slow, 
solemn words, Grand Admiral Karl 
Doenitz, designated chief of the 
beaten Cerman Reich, today pro- 
claimed the end of the Nazi party? 
and announced that the guns would 
cease fire at midnight tonight. 

In a broadcast to the nation over 











nitz called on the people 
to “walk, dignified and courageous, 
in the hope that our children may 
one day have a free, secure exist- 
ence.” 

“The Nazi party has left the 
scene of its activity,” the admiral 
declared, adding that all connec- 
tion between the state and the 
party had been severed. 

“The foundations upon which 
the German Reich was built have 
gone. With the occupation of Ger- 
many, power has passed to th 
hands of the occupying troops. It 
depends upon them whether I and 
the Reich Government which I ap- 
pointed can stay in action or not.” 


Full Allied Might 
Against Japs Seen 


MANILA, May 8 (AP)—News of 
the end of the European war was 
received here at midnight with joy 
mingled with thankfulness that the 
full weight of Allied might would 
now be free for the final blow 
against Japan. 

The long-awaited news came as 
the war-ruined city of Manila 
slumbered, but the reports spread 
quickly among “night-owls” — 
mostly soldiers. 

Lt. Gen. O. W. Griswold, Com- 
mander of the American 14th Army 
Corps, expressed sentiment prevail- 
ing in Army circles. “Japan will 
soon feel the might of our armed 
forces. This material strength to- 
gether with the Allied spirit and 
determination to crush the enemy 
will inevitably result in victory and 
peace throughout the world.” 


co] 





the Flensburg radio, Admiral Doe- | had 
German 


~ \iLondon Celebrants 


Head For Headache 
Second Day In Row 


LONDON, May 8 (UP)—London 
awoke with a victory headache this 
morning but giving every evidence 
of determination to greet the offi- 
cial peace news today with a cele- 
bration that will equal or surpass 
last night’s gala demonstrations. 

The city’s all-night celebrants 
barely dragged themselves 
home — still singing — when fresh 
crowds in holiday attire began pour- 
ing through the streets as England 
waited to hail British Premier Win- 
ston Churchill’s VE-Day announce- 
ment at 1500 hours. 

Around Buckingham Palace, hun- 
dreds of loyal subjects kept an 
all-night vigil despite the an- 
nouncement that the King would 
not speak until 2100 hours tonight. 

Piccadilly was a mass of debris 
today after shouting and scream- 
ing thousands had danced and sung 
about London’s “Times Square.” 
Even a spectacular thunderstorm, 
which doused bonfires and drowned 
out fireworks, failed to dampen the 
crowd’s enthusiasm. 

Only a handful of people at- 
tended the first victory services at 
Saint. Paul’s at 1000 hours today, 
but hundreds thronged to the great 
cathedral for the noontide service. 

As street throngs grew despi 
curtailed transportation service, a 
large contingent of ambulance and 
first-aid workers took up their war- 
time stations throughout ‘the city 
area to attend casualties of peace 
celebration. 

King George VI was at Bucking- 
ham Palace, ready for his historic 
broadcast tonight. Early today he 
had addressed congratulatory tele- 
grams to the heads-of-state of 
other United Nations. The King 
received the news of the German 
surrender as he worked in his study 
at the Palace yesterday. Word was 
brought to him by his private sec- 
retary, Sir Alan Lascelles. The King 
then took word of surrender to the 
Queen and to cess Elizabeth. 

Restaurants in the British capital 
were jammed beyond capacity with 
victory crowds. Curbstone vendors 
of ice’ cream, flags, horns, paper 





- Sweden, Spain Lose 








hats and other favors did a roaring 
business. 
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Patience With Reich 


LONDON, May 8&—The gov- 
ernments of Spain and Sweden 
today officially announced the 
bre: off of all relations with 
the beaten German Reich, just 
as it surrendered unconditionally 
to the Allies. ate Ss heiak en 
property w 
be held for disposition of what- 
ever authority assumes power in 
Germany, and all personnel of 
the German Em , consulates 
and other offices be interned 
pending Allied decision on their 
future. All German financial as- 
sets in Spain have been frozen. 





German 





News Agency's ETO 
Suspension Lifted 


NEW YORK, May 8 (ANS)— 
Protests from the press and public 
simmered across the nation yester- 
day over the suspension of Associ- 
ated Press privileges in the Eu- 
ropean Theater. Before they had 


Capitulation News 


Was Taken In Stride 
By Conference City 


By Sgt. BILL HOGAN 


Staff’ Correspondent 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 7 (De- 
Tayed)—The Associated Press g 
that Germany capitulated uncon. 
ditionally arrived while early-rising 
coast war workers were stream, 
2 a - and most of the rest 
t+) @ populace were stil] 
up. : — 
San Franvisco, giant funnel] port 
not now scene of the World §@. 
curity Conference, took th 
in its stride. _— 

The city, with all the worl 
the news was coming. Tnstena 7 
sudden dramatic end of hostilities 
that had been anticipated, the word 
came virtually as an anti-climax 
following as it did the rapid day. 
by-day crumbl of German arm. 
ies on front by front. 

Afternoon papers were on the 
streets by 9 AM with enormous 
headlines bannering Edward Ken. 
nedy’s Associated Press story from 


risen to a boil, however, the ban} Rheims, France. The San Francisco 


was lifted from’ all except dis- |News, 


patches bearing the name of Ed- 
ward J. Kennedy, who caused the 
uproar by his historic first report 
of the German surrender. 

Roy W. Howard, president of 
Scripps-Howard newspapers—whose 
own premature Armistice story in 
the first World War .rocked the 
Allied world on Nov. 7, 1918—wired 
the President urging that he inter- 
cede to lift the s . : 

“The Associated Press has a well- 
earned reputation for public spir- 
nee journalistic service,” Howard 


Newspapers from coast to coast 
joined in urging that the President 
end the suspension. The Newark 
Star-Ledger said: “The truth. of 
the story has not been questioned, 
and cannot be questioned.” 

Ralph McGill, editor of the At- 
lanta. Constitution, said: “Having 
just returned from a.trip around 
the world in the interest of a free 
flow of news, I should like respect- 
— to protest against the suspen- 
sion.” 





& Scripps-Howard paper, 
carrying only United Press, — 
the story on the German broadcast 
telling that remaining Nazi forces 
in Europe had surrendered, and 
countering the Associated Press 
story with a bulletin from SHAEF 
that the story was not official. 

The conference edition of the 
New York Post spiraled nearly a 
full page headline, “VE-Day.” 

Newsstands were swept clean, and 
the news was the only topic of con- 
versation. Bulletin boards in the 
conference press room noticed that 
two or three press conferences were 
“suspended use of V-Europe 
Day.” There was no noticeable rush 
to bars, in fact, it was too early 
in the morning for the bars to be 
open. 


Navy Lets ’Em Out 


WASHINGTON, May 8 (ANS)— 
The Navy Department disclosed 
yesterday that certain enlisted per- 
sonnel 42 and over will be replaced 
by younger men to increase the 


fleet’s “over-all efficiency.” 














(Continued from page 1) 


tember, 1939, and, in pursuance of 
our guarantee to Poland and in 
agreement with the French Repub- 
lic, Great Britain, the British Em- 
pire and Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, declared war upon this foul 


aggression. 

“After the gallant French had 
been struck down, we from this 
island and from our united empire 
maintained the struggle single- 
handed for a whole year until we 
were joined by the military might 
of Soviet Russia and later by the 
overwhelming power and resources 
of the United States of America. 

“Finally, almost the whole world 
was combined against the evildoers 
who are now prostrate before us. 
Our gratitude to our splendid Allies 
goes forth from all our hearts in 
this island and throughout the 
British Empire.” 

Mr. Churchill went on to say that 
“we may allow ourselves a brief 
moment of rejoicing.” 

“But Japan remains unsubdued, 
and the war must be pursued to 
bring retribution to the aggressor in 
the Pacific,” he said. 


‘ADVANCE BRITANNIA’ 


The Prime Minister’s closing 
words, spoken in ringing tones, 
were: “Advance Britannia! Long 
live the cause of freedom! God 
save the King!” 

General Charles de Gaulle, head 
of the French Provisional Govern- 
ment, announced the victory to the 
French people with the declara- 
tion: “the war has been won, Victory 
is here—victory of the United Na- 
tions—victory for France.” 

The final unconditional surrender 
was signed at the headquarters of 
Supreme Allied Commander, Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, on Mon- 
day at 2:41 AM. All the German 
land, sea and air forces in Europe 
surrendered to the western Allies 
and to the Soviet High Command 
simultaneously. 

The agreement was ratified and 





on Poland at the beginning of Sep-}: 


Statements By Big Three Make It Official 














7th Army Liberates 
Belgian King, Family 


WITH THE 7TH ARMY, May 
8 (AP)—King Leopold of Belgium 
and his queen were liberated near 
Strobl, eight miles east of Salz- 
burg, it was announced today. 

Civilians had tipped 7th Army 
troops as to the wheréabouts of 
the royal pair and four children 
and 18 members of the King’s 
Staff, all of them in good health. 
Elements of the 106th Cavalry 
had to overpower SS guards to 
rescue the long-sought monarch. 





puty Supreme Commander, signed 
for the western front Allies, and 
Marshal Gregory K. Zhukov signed 
for the Soviet Union. General Jean 
de Lattre de Tassigny was another 
signer. 

For the Germans, principal 
signer was Field Marshal Wilhelm 
von Keitel, chief of the German 
High Command. Other signers were 
the commanders in chief of the 
German Army, Navy and Air Forces. 

One of the first fruits of the un- 
conditional surrender was the likli- 
hood that units of the German fleet 
might be sent into action again— 
this time against Germany's 
former partner and ally, Japan. 

In mmprumsatation of the accept- 
ance of unconditional surrender, 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz, Hit- 
ler’s successor, ordered that all 
firing was to cease by 11 PM last 
night. His proclamation also 
sounded the death knell of the Nazi 
party—a fact which the armed 
might of the Allies had already in- 
sured. 

The peoples of the United Na- 
tions celebrated the victory in Eu- 
rope with demonstrations, singing, 
dancing, flying of flags and pray- 
ers. 


In __ millions unon millions. of 
homes in the United States—and 





confirmed in Berlin a . Air 
Chief Marshal Arthur Ted , De- 





in the other Allied countries—there 


wo 


was remembrance of those who hadjsan leaders ordered their forces to 
laid down their lives for victory.|“be merciless” with the resisters. 


In the ruin and wasted la 


There were reports of continued 


Europe, there were millions who|fighting in Yugoslavia, where Mar- 
had not even homes in which to/shal Tito’s troops had captured the 


pause for a moment to give 
for victéry. 

But whatever disasters and sor- 
rows been ted 


town 


of Ljubljana, northeast of 
Trieste. 
In the Mediterranean Theater, 


on the|}VE-Day was observed as a holiday 


visi 
peoples of the world, hearts werelyesterday. Special victory broad- 
glad that peace had returned to|casts were presented by the Allied 
Europe. In The Netherlands, Den-|radio stations in Italy, with mes- 
mark, Norway and Czechoslovakia,|sages delivered by Field Marshal 
where liberation did not come until|]Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, Su- 
the very end, there were wild scenes|preme Allied Commander; General 
of rejoicing as the years of Fascist Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Su- 


oppression ended. 


preme Allied Commander, and Gen- 


Early yesterday morning there Pony 
was still fighting. Blood was being|the isth Amay Grou 


shed in an irremediably lost cause 


In the evening King George VI 


for the Germans. Nazis were still deast ad- 
resisting around the German cities eS at aaaten ot the Brit- 
of Dresden and Chemnitz, where | ich Empire. 


the Red Army was advancing. They 
were still resis against Russian 
forces in Czechoslovakia. 


PRAGUE REPORTS 


The Prague radio, controlled by 
Patriot forces, reported that the 
Germans in Bohemia had accepted 
unconditional surrender—but also 


Jap Leaders Attempl 


To Bolster War Spiril 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 8 (AP)— 


anounced that Germans had not| The Japanese radio quoted Gene 


obeyed the cease-fire order. Ger-|Jiro Minami, 


totalitarian party 


mans were still shel buildings, | leader, as saying, “there is nothing 
setting houses on pany AS at|for us to think about but how t 


civilians. The Czechoslovak Parti- 


British Armies Link Up 
27 Miles Above Rangoon 








KANDY, Ceylon, May 8 — Troops “never the 
of the British 14th Army advanc- dithssen Japanese had 


win this war.” 
Minami’s declaration as_presi- 


dent of the Political Association 
of Greater Ja ri 
ment by Foreign Minister Shigeno 
Togo yesterday that Japan 
serves the freedom to sever 
her relations with Germany. 


, followed a state- 


“re. 


Minami was quoted as declaring 


intent on relying on the 


ing south toward Rangoon down power of Germany in prosecut 


the railroad corridor from Manda- 
lay have linked up with the 15th 
Indian Corps pushing north from 
the captured port city, the South- 
-_ Asia Command announced to- 
ay. 
The linkup was made 27. miles 





in southwestern Rurma, 


his sacred war.” 





Holy Day Tomorrow 


ROME, May 8—Thursday will 


Holy Day of Obligation for 4 
lied Catholic’ military personne | 
north of Rangoon. It completed the | the Rome ill be 

isolation of thousands of Japanese | ebrated at Santa ‘AM 
at 7 AM, 8 AM and 10:30 . 
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